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ABSTRACT ; , 

The history^ administration, and structure of 
eJffcation dn the Fede'ral Eepul)lic of Gerlnany, or West Germany, are 
described. In general, administration is centralized at. -the state 
level. Each state issues its own coubse^of study,, conducts secondary 
level examiiia tions , revises curriculum, and approves textbooks. 
Bailding and eguipment maintenance takes place at the local level- 
Federal government, states, and local units all "-participate ^in pchool 
finance. The educational system consists of preschool, a commbn 
.four-year primar.y school, and a secondary . leyel with thnee tracks 
including both general academic and vocational 'programs.' Course 
re-guireme^ts, evaluation programs, and graduation . r^guirem^nts of 
these programs are discussed* at length. Schools for the handicapped 
and priv-ate schools ape 4^scribed, also. A^ll teacher education occurs 
in institutions of higher^education except that^of kindergarten and. 
vbcational teachers. There are four' types of higher education 
.iastitutic^ns: universities, colleges of, education, colleges of the 
arts or sports, and specialized higher institutions, ' formerly hig^her 
teohnical' schools. TheJ pamphlet concludes with a glosjsary of Geriaan 
educational .terms ^nd a selected reading list. (AV) 
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THBfCOUNTRY 

Location: N()rih*-C.entral''Fur()pc. 
Size: 95.930 square nnlcs. 

Main Subdivisions: 1 0 Sii^ivs [Laender) dut\. West 
Berlin 

^Population: 61.2 nulhon (1974 estimate) 

People: Ari ethnicallv •lioinogetieoiis (German 
population (99 peuent). uith a small 
Danish minoritv ^ilongojie Danish bor- 
der. A large number of foreign workers 



AND THE PEOPLE 

and* their families (2.4 million in 1972) 
have been \i\ the country smce the 
■ t ' 1960's. 

Official Language: Germari. 

Literacy: 99 percent. ^ 

Type of Government: Fexleral republic. 

Religion: Approximately 49 percent Protestant?, 
44.6 percent Roman Catholic, and 6.5 
percCrilK other. 



THE BASIC SYSTEM 

The Fec-leral Republic of (leiiiuinv (FRCi). or 
West Ciermanv. possesses .i diversified system of 
edut ation designed to meet a uide range of needs 
The FRO has an elemental v sthool svsterii that 
enrolls all c hildr en <ind le<ids t(; <i complex svstern 
of academic. yoc<ition<il. and techiiK al s( hools that 
prepare their students for acKtUued education or 
employment. 

Universal literac y was achic\(?d earlv in this cen- 
tury. In recent ye<us. special efforts liave been 
made to expand opportunities for <icademi< sec- 



ondary and higher education to a much broader 
segment of the population than in the past. As a 
result, in the decade from, 1964 to 1974 enroll- 
m^mts in the acac4emic secondary schools and in 
higher education mcre<ised 1 12 and 150 percent, 
respectively. Projectrons indicate th<it enrollmerrts 
m higher education urll exceed 1 million by 1980, 
up fr'om 7.80.^00 in 1974: ' ^ , 

Jiisforical Background 

The Federal Republk consists of that portion of 
Cier m«ui^v th«it was occupied <ifter the end of World 
War II in 1945 bv the Western Powers — France. 



the United Kingdom, and the Unijed States, (the 
educational system 6f the*other portion of ber- 
many, the Germaii Democratic Republic, is de- 
IcFibedin^nother recent U.S. OfficeVf Education 
publication.) 

Although each Slate developed its own educa- 
tional system, a higlTWgree of uniformity -was 
maintained., This unifomiity was fostered partly 
by the bonds of a comm6i^ tradition, but especially 
by early awareness of the need for interstate 
cooperation to promote comparability of educa- 
tional jDatterns and programs and thus mutual 
recognition .of students' academic and vocational 
qualifications. To^meet this' need, the separate 
States in 1948 — a year before establishment of the 
federal Republic — organized tfie Permanent 
Conference of Ministers of Education and Cul- 
tural Affairs (Staendige Konferenz der Kultusminister 
der Laender, generally called the Kultusministerkon- 
ferenz, KMK). The KM K will be discussed on page 
66. ' - 

A German parliamentary council, established 
on September 1, 1948, drafted a "Basic LawV 
(Constitution) for the western occupation zones. 
The Basic Law was adopted by the^arliamentary 
council on May 8, 1949, and with the approval of 
the Western Powers was promulgated on May 23', 
1949. Elections were held in August, and off Sep- 
tember 20 the new Government of the Federal 
Republic of Gerinany, led by Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, assumed office. Onj, September 21, 
1949, the Occupation Statute, which governed re- 
lations between the^ Allies ^nd^jhe German au- 
thorities, granted virtually full self-government to 
the new Federal Republic, and the London and 
Paris Agreements of 1954 gave it full sovereignty. 

The educational system of the Federal Republic 
strongly reflects its historical antecedents. Until 
late 1871, Germany was not a unified nation, but 
consisted of numerous independent stijtes, eac^i 
with its own educational System. Under the Em- 
pire (1871-1918) and the Weimar Republic 
(1918-33), education and culture remained the 
responsibility of its constituent parts anld iiot of the. 
national government. There^^eie, Ijowever, 
strong centralistic traditions in ih^^t Spates; for 
example, Prussia, as an independent nation be- 
fore 1871, established education as a national 
function, ^organized .and controlled by |he state. 
The principle of control of education by eacfi State 
(Land, pi. Laender) was accepted by the Allies and 
anc^iored in the Basic Law of 1949. 

After the national socialist period, wltjih began 
in 1933 and ended in 1945 with the defeat of 
Germany in World War,II, German educators in 
what is now the Federal Republic looked to the 



educational system of the'Weimar Republic as a 
model, widely respected at home and abroad, on 
which to build an educational system that vvould 
supersede that of the national socialist period. 

Legal Basis 

The fundamental document from which educan 
. tion law is derived is the Basic Law (Constitution) 
of the Federal Republic of Germany of May 23, 
1949, notably articles 5, 6, 7, 12, and 30. Article 30 
establishes education as a responsibility of the in- 
dividual States rather than of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. sArticles\^5 (section la), 91a, and 91b, 
added as amendments to the Basic Law on May 1 2, 
. 196^, give the Federal Government specific au- 
thority in education, notably at the higher educa- 
lionMevel and in educational planning at all levels. 
On the basis of these amendments, the FedeVal 
Gover^meoi passed a series of laws, the most im- 
portant of which are the following: 

1. Law on the Promotion of University 
' Construction — 1969 (discussed ^nder **Ad- 
ministvation" on p. 5). ^ 
^ 2. Law To Provide Student Aid— 1971. 

3. Law To Promote the Development of Uni- 
versity Staff— J971. 
j 4. Law for the Expansion of University 
{ Statistics^! 971. -r 

5. General Higher Education Law — 1976. 

The main body of education law consists of the 
constitutions andVducation laws of the Individual 
States. These ar^ augmented and given national 
significance, by formal agreements among the 
States and between the^Federal GoveriyiieJit and 
the States. For example, one of the most important 
of these, sponsored b> the P^manent Conference 
of Ministers of Education and^CuKure, is the 
**Agreement between ihe Laender of the Federal 
Republic, of G^ermany on the Standarclization 
* the Educationjil System of October' 28th,*? 1964, '\ 
which was revised in 1968. Generally called the 
Hamburg Agreement, it eStablished.-a standard 
schooj year for all States, standardized terminol- 
ogy, adopted a uniform structure for the major 
elements of the school «^tem^ and provided for 
interstate tecognrtion of State examinations. In 
^1972, an^ agreement among the States provided 
for assignment of scarce university study places to 
student applicants through^ a Federal drstributron 
system, discussed on pages 17 and 18. 

Administration 

The 10 States of the Fed<?ral Republic are 
Baden-.Wuerttemberg, .Bavaria, Hesse, Xower 
Sax6ny, North Rhine- Westphalia, Rhineland-. 
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Age 4 5 6 7 ' Z 


— V 
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10 n 12 13 i4 15 


16 17 18 


^^her Education 


Elementary Level 




\ Secondary Levell 


Secondary Level II 




Kindergartens Primary Schools 



School Kindergartens 



Academic Secondary Schools 

.|T^^-(i3y(n]-(Ti}-(n>. 

Academic Secondary Schools 

(Short form) 



Specialized 
^Secondary 
Schools ' 



T 



Universities 
Colleges of Education 
Colleges of the Arts 



Mtddle Schools 



Comprehensive Schools 
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Comprehensive Universities 

' rO-|-D-Q-L:H[i-a-a 

Specialized Higher Institutions* 



\ 



Advanc^ 
Courses 



Part-Time 
Vocational Schools 



Mam Schools 



Orientation 
Stage 



.Schools for the Handicapped 



University Preparatory 
Schogts* 



Techhical Schools ' 



rOyd-p-' 

I I Full-Time . 

4l}HIl-4Z^4lHIh Vocational Schools 



Extended Vocational 
Schools' 



J 



* This chart is .limited to major elements of the educational 
system. Minor variations^ (some of which are mentioned in 
the text) are oipi^ted. 

^ Children not ready for the primary school program are ■ 
enrolled in school kindergartens and enter the primary system 
as soon as they are ready. * 

'Graduates may enter selected programs of higher educa* 
tion,j)rimarily the specialized higher institutions or compre- 
h(^nsive universities* ^ . . . 

IMost graduates go directly to work^ However, opp^ortuni- 
ties for additional training are available in other vocational 
or technical schools or through special programs leading 
to higher education. 

* Graduates may enter specialized secondary schnols (fre- 
quently ^ith advanced standing) or the university prepara- 
tory school; or go directly to work. 



^Students must be 19 years old to enter. Academic pre- 
lequisites are flexible. Graduates receive the Abitur, thereby 
qualifying for general (unrestricted) university admission. 

/ Some graduates can enroll in specialized higher insti* 
tutions or technical universities. Admission procedures are 
undergoing rcVision ^ 

* Students can* transfer to universities (including comp^x- 
hensive universities) in fields for which they have acquired 
the prerequisites, or cai^ continue studies at the universities 
at an advanced level after graduating from the specialized 
higher institution. ^ , ^ 

Source. Adapted from Staendige Konferenz <ier Kultus- 
minister, Handbuch fuer die KuUusmtnisUt'Konferenz, 
/974 (Bonn: Bundesdruckerei,/1974), p. ^37. • . 
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.Palatinate, Saatlaiul, Schlcs\vig-H(jlstcin, and the 
two uty-Stales Of Bicuneii and- Hamburg. Since 
education is a State fuiiLti()n,ediKational ad minis- 
iration diffefs in detafi from State to State. How- 
ever, broad principles ar^ generally applicable to 
the country as a whole. 

Legally , the status of West Berlin Ube seuors of 
Berlin formerly occupied by the .three Western 
Powers) IS detemimed by agieements between the 
three Westerit Powers and the Soviet Union, in 
practice, however, the West Oerman authorities^ ^ 
govern W^t Berlin as if it were part of the FRG. 
The educational system of West Berlin is based on 
the same principles as those in the Federal Repub- 
lic. ^ • • 
III each State except the twx> city-States .(Ham- 
^burgand Bremen) and West-Berlin, lesppnsibility 
is divided between tbe^tate and the local level b>^ 
State law. In a few States there is an intermediate 
level. The Federal Government also has specific/ 
administrative responsibilities that the 1969 
amendments to the Basic Law assigned to it with- 
out' frestrKting the fundamental lights , of the 
States: 

^ State level— OK \\\^ 10 States'^and Vest Berlin, 
seven have established a single ministry of educa^ 
tiori an(J cultural affairs, while foiir (North 
Rhine-Westphalia, Hamburg, Bremen, and West 
Berlin) have established separate ministries for 
higher education and research. F.ach-is headed by 
a minister of education, (Germai^ titles vary )^rfie 

. organization of !\iinistries differs from State to 
State, but each one usually has main divisions for 
each le^el of education under its control, anc\a 
division or sections concerned with general ad- 

^' ministration, personnel, finance, school buildings, 

' and other technical matters. 

In general, academic administration is cen- 
tralized at the State level, EachiState issues a,de- 

^^iled course of study and conduCH^ State examina- 

' tions at the e\id of the sec()ndai;y school levej. The 
States are involved in curriculum revisioti and take - 
an active part in approval of textbooks. Teachers 
usually are members of the State civil service. In 
retent years, each State has passed iTigher educa- 
tioalaws defining its rclafionship with its higher 
^ecfucanon institutions. , . 

^ocal level. — Specific responsibilities for educa- 
tional admimstra^tion have* been delegated by the 
* ^ States to the cities and counties (Staedte dnd Land- 
kreise). The local level is usually ^;esponsible for 
school buildings and equipment*, with financial 
help from tfie State as necessary. The l«cal level 
: also hires and pays honteaching personnel— ^ 
secretarial, custodial, maintenance. In many cases 



the counties have delegjued some of this responsi- 
bility to local commimities. 

_Xhe_bLaLdistrict is' administeied by a school 



office (Schnlamt) headed by a superintendent. 
(S(htilrut). In recent years tbere has been a te^ 
dency to assign more academic responsibility foN 
hower level Schools to the local level, especially in 
laig.e cities. As local school offices assume mor^ ^ 
-responsibility, tjiey expand their staffs to include 
specialisls^or VcjVioiKS types of schools and for ex- 
perimentation, counselmg, and curriculum re- 
form. 

The city-States of Hamburg and Bremen and 
West Berlin administer their educational systems 
at the.'State level. 

Intermediat^level — A few States have esublished 
intermediate administrktive regions consisting of 
several counties (Regierungsbezirke). The office of 
tRe' regional presidem (Regierungspraesident) usu- 
ally contains ^an education section with direct or 
coordinatmg responsibility for designated parts of 
the educational system. North Rhine>Westphalia, 
for example; has establishecj regional offices re- 
sponsible for/secondary education. Baden- 
Wuertterfiberg, which 'has no Regierungsbezirke, 
has established regional offices (Oberschulaemter) 
responsible for all schootkm assigned areas. 

Federal level— T^ic an|ertdments of 1969 to the 
Basic'Law ga^e the^ederalGoveririnent authority^ 
to issue general guidelines^.for higlter education, 
to finance 50 percent of investments forjexpand- 
ing higher education facilities and constructing 
new universities, and to participate in educational 
planning at all levels- through agreements with the 
States. 

The Federal Ministry of Education and Science 
(Bundesmumtenum^ fuer Bildung und Wissenschaft) 
was established in 19^9 by'reorganizing 'and ex- 
panding the existing Ministry of Research. The 
Federal Gov^nmfcnl passed a series of laws deal- 
ing/ with higher education an^d ^ stu- 
dejit support, one of the most important of which 
v^s the 19et9 La\v on the Promotion of Univer- 
sity Construction (Hochschtdbaufoerderungsgesetz). 
This law established a Federal-State university, 
planning committee (Planutigsaiisschuss fuer den 
Hochschulbau), cl^aired by the Minister of Educa- 
tion, which plays the dominant- role in planning, 
constructing, andj'inancing higher education 
facilities. In January 1976 th^ Gener/il Higher 
Edutation Law {Hochscjiulrahmengi^i^iz) w^^ 
passed, establishing principles fpr all aspects of 
higher education and leading to gr^;ater stan- 
dardization among the States. (This law will be 
discussed under Higher Education on; p. 21.) ^ 
To carryout its responsibilities for planning at 
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all levels, th^FeHefal Goverpment eg^jtjered into an 
agteement with the States und%:f Which a 
Federal-State commi^sipYi foi educational plan; 
ning (Bund-Laender-Kommtssion' fuer Bil- 
dungsplanung) was established in 1970. y 

In 1973 the Federal Ministry of Education and 
Scienc^ was divided into (1) the Federal Ministry 
of Education and Science, which retains Itseducar 
tion functioh*s but lirrtilslts i4sfearch functions to^' 
general planrtjtpg and to research tarried oh by^the 
universities, and (2) the Federal. Ministry for Re- 
search and Technology (Bundesministerittm fiier 
Forschungund Technologie), which is responsible for 
all other feder&lly sponsored rese<irch and its ap- . 
plication to technology (e.g.,, the Federal Atoijiic 
Energy p!*r^am), Au^e same time, the Ministry 
of Education 4.nd Science received Federal re- 
sponsibility for vocational edutation from the 
Ministries of Labor and Commerce and for the 
National Student Aid Law 'from the Ministry of 
Youth, Family, and Health.' 

Coordinatihni'^^he need J*or^. co5cdinatio(n 
among the States was mepn 1948 by cxganizing 
th^ Permanent Conference of Ministers if Educa- 
tion and Cultural Affairs of the States or KMK 
(mentioned earlier), which has its offices in Bonn. 
Each State is represented at a monthly meeting by 
its minister of education. A substantial.staff and 
four major committees have been developed: The 
school committee, the higher education commit- , 
tee, the committee for the arts and adult educa- , 
tion, and the committee for German*^ schools 
abroad. ' ^"P^^ 
' Although the ^^.W^^has no legal authority over 
the States^ each minister is pledged to support 
unanimous decisions of the Conference before the 
legislative or aciministrative bodies of his own 
State. ' ' • 

Finance 

The Federal Government, the States, and the 
local administrative units (cities, counties, and 
communities) all participate in school finance.* 
Total public e^cpenditures for education in 1973 
were 46,256.3 million deutsifie Mark (DM), of 
which 9 percent was provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 66 percent by the States, and 25 percent 
by the local administrative units, ^ . . - 

As a general i-ule, the States pa]^ personnel cqsts 
administrators, supervisors, and teachers, 
whily the local units pay the physical costs — 
buildings, Equipment, maintenance, trians- 
. portation— as well'as those foi; clerical, custodial. 



apd maintenance personnel. Spools financed^in 
this wdy are^alled State-conimun^l schools. Some^ 
States*have, in addition to the above^ parallel SUte 
'and communal schools, the former beiitg^om- 

^ pletely financed by the 3tate, the latter completely^ 
by locaPuftits. Usually the p>iralfel schools Tire 
middle, secondary, or vocational atid technical 
schools. • . \ * - ^ * . 
Under the constitutional amendments of 1969, 

* all divil service salary regulations (both Federal 
Ana State) \^ere assigned to the Federal Govern- 

^ ment. Consequently, although the Slates employ 
and paj' teachers, uniform salary scales in all States 

. are established by Federal civil service' regulations. 
^ "^he relationship between counties and com- 
munities is undergoing a bislc change. Financial" 
responsibility for the schools is increasingly ireing 
shifted from the communal to the countUlevel. 

Higher education is financed by the Federal and 
State levels. In-fact, the primary incienti^ for ex- 
panding the role of the FederaLGovernment in 
education was the need for massive Federal funds 
to meet the sliarply rising co^ts of higher educa- 
tion. The' Federal Government, which spends 
most of its education funds onjjigher education 
and researc^i, provides funds for expansion and 
tqpstruction of higher education facilities, student 
aid, advanced education for future university 
staff, research, ancMevelopipent of comprehen- 

. sivel educational st^tistiQ3. Substantial Federal 

. funds are also provided for the nonschool aspects 
of vocational training jind retraihirig- 

Private schools, which ^a re relatively few, can 
obtain public finianci^l sujrpor-tif they operate on a ^ 
nonprofit basis,*conform to the curricular paUern 
..of piiblic schools, and supplement or replace-State 
^schools. ' ^ ^ ' * 



Structure , • • v 

Chart 1 oh^^ia^e^presents the typical structure 
of the educational System, which consists of^pre- 
school, a €ommo«^ 4-year primary s.chool 
(Grundschule), and a\econdary*'School^with three 
^ major tracks: The secoWlary lev^l is divided ir^to a 
lower secondary (Sekurmarstufe I) andxiji upper 
secondary (Sekundarstufe II) level. The Hamburg 
Agreement of 1964 adopted standard designa- 
tions for the 3 tracks: Hauptschule oxvcxdxu school;^ 
Realschule or middle* school; ^r\A Gymnasiupi, the 



' Exchange rate as of January i976; $1.06 (U.S.)«2.57 DM. 



* The HauptfchuU is'lhe former upper levfel of the eleineniary 
' school (VolksschuU), which was elevated to the secondary level 
, ^by the •Hamburg Agreement. Official Germ2fti*p,ublications* 
\ almost always trunslntc, HauptschuU as "main school.*' To avoid 
o confusion with olher t^pci of schools at the- secondary level, 
this translation has bcenVjtiained irt this report. 



gc^neral term foi a]l types of academic secoiuiaiv 
^schools leading to 



matriculation. 



Extensi\e-e*ii^H^»ei+fs ai e in pi ogress in most 
Stages to de\elop dVoniprehensn e school 
(GesamtschUle) ihdX will incorporate all three stan- 
dard tjacks from grade 5 through grade 10. 

The mam school generally extenxls through 
"grade 9 and leads to a variety of part-tmie and 
full-time vocationaf ^^dukA^ ( Benifsschulen and Be- 
ruJSfachsckuleu). The pari*tin;e vocatioiwil training, 
usually combined with an app^nticeship, is in- 
tended primarilv to lead dir-ectly to^Jj^ wjorld qi 
work. .'V . * 

The middle SchooK usudll> grade's 5 lo 1X>, is 
intentled to, lead to iiyddle occupations that re- 
quire more gf;ieral traming than the*main scliopl 
' pio^ ides, but not the highly academic education of 
. the -Gymnastum, A new kind of specialized secon- 
dary school (Fachoberschulejt comprising grades'! 1 
and 12, wa:> introduced in 1968 to provide addi 



be pointed out in subsequent sections of this publi- 
cation'. • * i 
Clompuisor^ education begins at age 6 and ex- 
tends lull-time for 9 years. Speciftcally, children 
whose sixth'birthday falls'* before June 30 begin 
' compulsory education on August 1 of the same * 
year.^ Part-time compulsory education continues 
for an additional '3 yfears for all young people 
^ sounder 18 not enrolled in;i fuIUiime^school. 
^ Enrollments at all lev'fls of ediicatidn are shown 
in table 1 on page 8. * ^ ' . * 

- ^ ; . . 

4 

Academic Calendar 

The school year begins officially on August I in 
all States and ends on Jul> 3 1 of the followingyear. 
. However, b> agreement among the States^ 6- to 
7-week summer \aeatioMsarespaced betweenjuly 
1 and September lO to a\md overcrowcTin^ travel 
and vacation facilities. Instruction for tqe new 
school >ear begins in each State upon termination 



tional acce^l\^ higher education for grjiouates of of^*ht summer vacation. Short vacations are 
the middle's2|iO(>l and lor qualified leavers of the scheduled duiing haivest periods an^the Ch'rist- 



,t(| students transferring from the *4litde or no German, bilingyal instruction is of- 
cdndary school. In most fields, stu- '^fered as needed at varidus ^cfiool l^vel§ and in 
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vocational training system. 

^ The academic secondary school is the tradi- 
tional schooi-^extending through grade 13 and 
qualifying a student for cunrestricted university 
adn^ission. There ar^e several types, each with a 
different emphasis iit its curriculum. Some St^es 
have also established university preparatory 
schools (Kolle^) to provide other opportunities to 
qualify for uYiiversity matriculation t9 young 
adults who haye completed grj\de 10 or vocational 
training, • , * * I 

A great variety ^f technical schools {Fachschiikii) 
provide oppor'Uinities for further educati^Jn to 
graduates of yocalional schools and, the middle 
school d'rtd 
academic secdn 

derits from mijddle or academic secondary schools 
must present practical experience in the field they 
wish to enter i^additibn to their academic (qualifi- 
cations. The qPthnical schools lead to iiumerous 

A j 

skilled' occupations in, agriculture, commefce, 
crafts, social vji^ork, technology, textil^^s and clo.th- 
ing, and'Other fields. 

Hig[her. ecju cation includes"* universities (gen- 
eral, ^pedaliJrfl, and conjprehensive), colleges of 
edudatioh, colleges of the artsv specialized higher 
institutions {Fachhochschukn), and a small numBer 
dfjtheological colleges.^ Admission to tbese institu- 
tions generally requires completion of the 
academic secondary school or the eqiiivalent. 

Th^re is considerable variation among the 
Statesjn the deuiled structure of education, espe- 
cially in secondaryjevel II. Major differences wij| 

4. 



mas and Easter seasons. Various other holidays 
are also observed. Vacation periods<otal 75 work- 
ing days during the school year, final examina- 
tions are given before summer vacations. 

Most higher education institutions foUoW th^ 
semester plan, with the firs? semester extending 
approximately froinOaober to March, the second 
from April to July. Some universities offer short 
courses during the summer. 

Language of Instruction 

German is the language qf jnstruc*^on through- 
out the Federal Republic. Since tR^re are ma^y 
foreign workers in Germany whose families speak 



-a^dulttcducation. 



Grading System 

At.the elementary and secondary levels, stu-" 
dents are graded on individual assignments as^ 
part of the instructional process and receive a final 
grade in each subject at the end of the scb<^of year. 

-A six-point scale is used: l-;-very good; 2 — good^;' 
3 — satisfactory, 4 — adequate; 5 — (insatisfactory; 

'and 6 — inadequate. To graduate from academic 
secondary school and qualify for university ma- 
triculation, students must pass a State examina- 
tion. In recent years, general restructuring of the 
upper years of the academic secondary school 
have added a grade-point system to the State 
examination as a requirement for university ad- 

• mission (see p. 17). ' " * 
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Table 1. — Enrollment in.edticational institutions, by level and type of school: 1974 







* \ * 

Type of school 


• 


^lemenury: • ; > ' 










r * 

% 



Number of 
student^! 



Secondary: 

^ General education: '\ . 

Main schootand coinpfehensive, school 

Middle school , 

Academic secondary school • 

Evening academic secondary and university .preparatory 'school* . 

total : ....L.:.-L._j,„ — ^f-.:.-^ 



Vocational/technical education: 

Part-time vocational school _. 

Extended vocational school 
^ Ftrll-time vocational school 

Specialized secondary school . 

Technical schooUl 



Total 



Special schools: 

Higher education: 

Universities and equivalent institutions • 

X * Colleges of educatioji , ^ 

* Colleges of the ai;ts 

Specialized higher institutions 1 i-- r ^ 



7 



1,600,00Q 
4,114<000 

5,714,000 



2,356,000 
r,208,000 
1,887,000 
30,000 

5,481,000 



1^576,000 
^ 3^000 
24/,000 
|26,0^0 
209:000 

2,289,000 
389,000"" 



478,000 
128,000" 
15,000 
159,000 



Touii......__...L....: i-,. — . 78o„ooo ' 



Grand Total . 
Adult education:'^ . 



14,653,000 
^,327,000 



•*tstifn,itcd plates sivail.iblc. e\iUl cnioIImciiHigiiu's lun piescntcd in s(»ukc. 
* ! IK hides duphtations. because peisons extolled in more than one i(>ui>e aie toumed in cath 
Sonue Adapied fioin Bundesiepuhhk nTtitsihland. Oci BundesmniiMei fuei Bildung und WWiistli.nt 
Bonn. 1974. Hp. 8-10. IW. and 7f> ' i ^ , . : 
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Grading at the higher education level is flexible. 
Examinations and grading.s>stems vai> with the 
type of program. For example, prospective 
teachei^ mustaake State examinations in the sub- 
jects they plan to teach-^They can attend numer- 
ous other courses without incurring an obligation 
to be examined in them by ihe Stale. Ifi profes- 
sional fields such as engineering, law , or medicine,, 
interim examinations are required. In all fields 
comprehensive terminal examinations — oral, 
written, ^)r fioth — are required to obtain diplomat 
or degrees. A, four-step scale for successful coni: 



pletion of examinations is generally used: 
1 — distinction; 2 — good;/3 — satisfactory; and 
4 — passed. ' • 

t> ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Traditionally, the elementary school (Yolks- 
schile) was preceded b> the kindergarten, usually 
for 3* to 5-year olds, and nurseries for younger 
chirdreru The elementary school itself consisted of 
a 4'year lower level or primary school 
(Grundschule), standardized in 1920, and an upper 



level or main school (Hauptschule), orij^inalK 4' 
•years in length Inn exiciiilcd to 3 >cais iii iccciu 
times. « 

Since 1964, when ilu- uppci tkiiiciitaiy level 
was elevated to the secondaiv level bV the Ham- 
burg Agreemenu^lenieniai V ediuaiion has con- 
sisted of alt prestlnool piugiains alul the loimer 
lower level or Riiniarv schinyl (giades 1 iT^'tn- 
• rent German teiiinnologv fieiiucnilv lefeis to 
preschool progiain^s Us the .elenu ntai v -sUigc* 
(Elevientavfiiufe) and to iht^fiist^l \cais ofsihool 
as the primarv stAge (/^r?W(/Mr«/^j. 

* f Preschool Education ^ 

All preschool progiaiivs aie voliintaiv and usu- . 
all) not part of the foirnal sihool svslein. I he 
terminology emp|t)>ed foi C>ctinan pieschool 
education ina>Jead to some confusion because i)f 
differenceyiii Geinian and.Kii^ish usage of siini 
' lar v\t)rds. The liteial (it i iiuur lianslation of 
'^preschool" — in Knglisli ^ni orapassiug all pio 
grams preceding giade 1 — is "VoisLhuk,*' which is 
generally limited to pi est howl i lasses oi progiams 
that are part, of the foin^d school svstem. I he 
Perman itrxn J<tndet gut ten is gerieiallv applied to 
preschot)! progianis that aie wiv^^^it t)f tlfe foi inal 
s<|fiOQl s>steij)-rwhich are the gieat majt)iit> To 
avoid confusion, "kindei^ten.** will l)e used iii 
this discussion in' the German sense. 

In 1974 4here were /2 3, ()()() kindeigartens. 70 
percent of which were suppoited privately. Piii,b- 
licly supported kindeigaiiens genc^iallv are piirt 
of pnogr^ams for ytiuth under the supervision of 
welfare ag?Jncie^. PiivatcK supptnted kmclerK*^'^- 
tens arelnamtamed by ( lunches, vv/)i kei s' V^rgani- 
••zations, industries, and mdiXidnals. fi^ 19J4, 
places were available fgi about 62 peicent of the 
I ^e group, a sharp mcrease fujui 1970, wlien ihe 
V comparable percentage was only 38.5.. 

Nurseries and similar ai i aiigemeifls ft)r very 
young children are usually available U) help woi]k- 
ing njothers. These are suppoited by* oi gatii/a* 
tions of mothers^ industries, or welfare agencies. 
Day-care homes or centers (Kinderheime, Ki7i- 
i/^r/iorr^j sprovide»leisur(^time ^ji'ctivities for^cTTil- 
dfen of preschool and primary school age. 

One-year programs havcM)een est*fblished in 
public schools and in a fpw private piimat^ schools 
for children^of compulsory scho.ol age who are not 
ready for the primary school program. In S()ine 
cases they have also been indutled in sehools of 
- special educatioi^ These are called school kinder- 
gartens (Schulkimergaerten) or Vorschulen, or spe- 
cial school kindergartens (Sptiderschnlktndergaef- 
to distinguish them from the usual A'i;i//^'/ga^r- 



The Primary School 

I he pi unary sthool (Gifindsc hide) ^ usuMh in- 
-d4ul<?.s grad es 1 to 4, as showiiN in the chart on 
page 1. K\(epli()ns <(X the 4-veai pinivfv sihocj 
occui in Hainbuig, l^»men, and West Berlin. Ip 
West Berlin, grades 5 ami 6 are considered part of 
the primary school ancfttiansfei to alF secondary 
schools follows grade 6. m Hamburg and Bremen, 
liansTei lo the middle sclVool or the atademic sec- 
ondaiy sihool may be iti;We at the end of eithei 
the fouith or the sixth giacV:. Most ttansfei s. how- 
ever, are in«ide at die end\)f the foucth grade. 
The primary sclio^l offeiV 23 to 27 class hours 
- of instructij[)n per week witfc about half tl\c*prO- 
gram devoted to German anc\ mathematics. Social . 
studies have einphasi/.ed fAmiliariiy with the 
coinmuni|y (Heimatkiinde) ancftan rhtioduction to 
history and geography. In tlw? present decade, 
' howev^er, the Heimatkiinde concept is increasin^y. 
being replaced by the concept <^ SaMunde, com- 
piising basic science apd tec-hnillogy and under- 
standing of the modern world «i general. ReH- 
git)n\ music, art, home .arts and mimual skrils, and 
physical education round oiit the brojgi am. "Small 
group sessions and inte^^grade activities are eij- 
couraged. 1 he division into s^ibject hours in the 
lower grades is flexible and does not exclude the 
' organization of programs intD larg^ blocks com- 
bining several subjects. 



SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Secondary .education included all gAneral ar>d 
vocational/technical education from mc t^nd of 
primary'school to higher education. General edu- 
cation grades are numbered consecutively from 5 
to 13. Most vociftional/terhnical c<yuVses are 
counted sepUrately in years or half-yearsi Secon- 
dary ed^jjation is divided-into jiecoridary\ level I 
(Sekund(irsttife I), grades 5 through 10, anci 
daiy level U (Sekundantufe II), grades 1 1 llVVough ^ 
13 or e(|uivalent,»as shown in>the chart ort page 



ten. 



General Secondary Education \ ^ 

* Secondary level I^onsists of |hree geneialWdu- 
cation tracks*— the main school* (HauptschnleAih^ 
middle school (Reabchnle), and grades 5 thrciigh^ 
10 of the academic secondary school (Gymnasiiyn), 
Only the Gymnasium extends-throUgh secondary 
leveMI. In recent years stej^ have been taker* to" 
combine these three tratks into a comprehensive 
school (GesQifiLschule) from the. 5th through the 
10th gnrde. In some States, notably Hess^, and \n 
West Berlin, this development is well advanc^eU,,^ 
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a trade. Various opportunities for continuing 
education, however, enable them to acquire^ the 
qualifications for entrance to higher education. 

The middle schoaL — The middle school 
{ReaLthnle)y[m^\\Aiih general education ai a level 
nioic advanced than that of the main school, lead- 
ing to petitions in agriculture, industr>, com- 
merce, social service, and administration that do 
not lequne .thejiighl) academic training of'the 
academic secondary school. * 

The middle school terminates Wwh the 10th 
giade jn all Stat<,*s. The length of the course ^usu- 
al!) IS 6 >ears (grades 5-10), but a 4->ear type 
(grades 7^10) is also well rej^n^^erited. Stlbj^ctstn 
which m()St hours-are required are mathematics, 
Gernian, and a foreign language, usually Englisfi. 
In'tdl Slates u is possible'^o iiansfei frum, the . Otlrer subjects ma> be grouped in various opt ions^\ 
mam school-oi, the comprehensive schoolyto the . such as mathematics and science, French as.a scc- 
middle school or the academic secondar> school^ ond foreign language, business colirses, art, 
afiei the hih oi' 7'th giaile. Rcquiicmenis diffei . music, andjndusi>ialarts,orsocialseivice.Table3 
fioin Slate to Sfaie .U^l an entiance examination is__Ji^esents tlie middle school curriculum in 
fixquenth ic'quired. \ - ^ ^chleswig-Holsiein, where tl]e 6ryear program has 

Tfie -maw sihool — 1 able 2 on page 1 1 presents Ijeen the standard type for many years. Thechoic*e 
the aca.demic program of. the main school of emphasis in grade 10 indicates some early spe- 
iUatiptschtile) m Rhineland-Palatinate.^ The rela- ciali^ation in this Stale that does not occuf in all 
tfvely large number of subjects with only a few _ States- \ 

• hours pet week for each is characteristic of school ^ Graduates of the'middle school receive a certifi- 
programs at most leveJs. Matheipatics, .German, ^cate of completion f/liic/i/ujiizeu^Tiisj. Some, States 
and English receive tl>e most emphasis- Students require a te-rminal exiiminatiorv (i465f/i/w55-' 
who are particularly mtciested in pnglish can par- . pmefimg). (iradiiates with excellent records can 
ticipate in work groups for an additional 2 ho'urs transfer to the 1 1th grade of the academic secon- 
•per week. Students whose level of achievement 15 dany school. Most graduates enter some form of 
ina«H*juaie for foreign language study may be part-tinrK; or full-time vocational education, fre-\ 
assigned'io additional work groups in German, quendy combined with on-the-job experience in 
itiathcnii^ics, or industrial art^ instead of English. their choseh-field. *. 

Social studies>ure taught in addition to history and ' The acadeinic secoridary school, — The standard 
geography, and individual sciences'" (physics, acadc^nic secondary school ifiymnasium) offers a 
chemistry, and bi()logy)*are (Offered rather than ^ 9-y^ear program (grade 5-13); a short form 
general scieu^. Although home and ""industrial (grades 8 to J 3) has also, been developed, which 
artsaverage the specific hours per week.shownon students may enter from the main schobl or tl\e 
the schedule; they geneially are offered in larger middle school after completing the seventh grade, 
blocks of time at moi^e widespread intervajs.^ • Both typoll^^ead to univer,sity matriculation. En- 
Recendy, advanced* courses (Aufbauzuege) in- TTarrc'e examinations are usually required. The 
•grades 8 ihiuugh I () have been offered to students . -upper 5^ years (grades 11-13) represent g^^heral 

• in the main school to enable them to enter the education in secondary level H. 

academic secondary school in the 11th graderin Three standard types of academic secondary 
some States (e.g.. North llhineAVestphalia), good . schools are found in all States: (ij the classical 
marks upon completion of the main school qualify tVpe, which offers Latiipf and Greei^^ (2) the mod- 
students to enter a special 10th grade, completion em language type, whWh emjphaskcs ^ modern 
of which is equivalent to completing the middle language, usually EnglisJ^, and of^fers a second 
school — language that m ay be Latin or modern, and (3) the 
Upon completing the main school, a^tudent hathematks-science type, *vhich reduces the time 
receives a certificate of completion (Abschlusszeug- devoted to foreign languages and* increases its of- 
nw^, usu^rlly without a terminal examination. Most ferings in mathematics and science. Other sub- 
graduates enter an apprenticeship with accqm- jects,Tach as German or social studies, may be 
panying part-time vocational schooling leading to identical in ^f three .types. 



whereas in others it is still jn an eafly cxperMnental 
stage. * ^ ' / ' 

Upon compleUon of piimaiv st huol, a-Student 
can advance automatically to the mam school or - 
the comprehensive schobl. Admission to the inid^ 
die school or thy academic j^econdary schot5l, how- 
ever, involves a selection process. In the past, this 
has consisted of an examination at the end ol the 
fouiih grade./fhis cxamiiiatioiiMs currently being 
replaced by acceptance upon reconuiiendation of 
Tfie elenienfary school oi by a 2-yeai /Orientation 
sUigi^lFoerderstiife), usuall^within the main school. 
The final decision is thus postponed to the end of 
the sixth grade In some Slates ihi^ has*becA)mcv 
,sta4idaid practice^whc icas in (jlheisitis still in the 
process of being adopted. 



Table 2. — Number of hours per week in each subject in the main school (liauptschule)y Rhineland^* 
* • • * Ralatinate: 1972 - ^ 



Subject 



School year 



.'8 



Total 

Mathematics 

German ! 

English 1— 

'Religion 

History 

Geography ,1^ 

Social studies 

Physics/chemistry*. 

Biolo^ 

&lusic>_ 
' Art 

Manual arts (boys)».j 

• Home arts (girls) 

. Physical education 



29 



32 



31 



32 



4 
4 

. 3 . 
1 

2 " 
0 

1 ' 
I 

2 ' 
1 

2 

% 



5 
•4 

4 

3' 
2 
2 
"O 
2 
2 
2 
1 

•2 
3 



i 

3 
3. 
3 
2 
2 

2 
2 

4 

3 



. 4 
• 3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 

2 



4 

5 



4 

3 

3' 

3 

U 

1 

3 

2 



Source. Adapted from Waller Schuli/e and Chrisluph Fuehr] Das Schulwfsfn in der BuruUsrepublik DeuUhland. Weinheim and 
Qascl. Verlag Julius Bellz»Jl 973. Pp 28&-287. ' * • ' , 



. XaUe 3. — Number of hours per week in each subject in the >middle s^}H>pl (Realichute)y Sthleswig- 

Hplstein: 1972 - ' , 

^ . ^ • : ^ ' r ^ / ^ 



School year 



^ Subject 



5/6 7/8 



10 



^l^theipatifcs/' 
'Language science , 
emphai5L$ ' emphasis 



JotaL^. 



32 



Mathentatic^ J — ' ^ 6 

German l 6 

Enelish .-'--1' 1 .* * 6 

French L 1 — 

Religion -1— , ^ '2 

H istory ^J-J ^^-^ , — 

Geography A. ^2 

Contemporary problems ..i Ij^-.j..*. J^T' 

Physics — .'1— .^JCW-: 

Cheinistry' 1..^ — -^TT — - — 

Bioldgy *--j^--L l^^J rl— 2 

PhysicaKeducation.J 3 

^^Muiic , " — ---i 

Art- } 1 

Manual arts. ^ 

• Textile arts , j. ^'^-li.. 

Home arts , 



35 

4 
•4 

2 

• 2 

2 

_^»* 

• 2 

3 
5 



'35(boys) , 
^g'dtlrls) 

*4 

.4 

4 - 
3 V 

• 3 ' 



2 

3 ^ 
' ,3- 

5(boys). 



^^(boys)' 

4 

. 4 

3 
2 



5 
2 
1 

2 
3 



3 ^( boys) 
3g<KlFls) 

' 6., 
•4 . •■ 

3^- 



^ 5 

" 3 
2' 

. ' 2 

- 3 



ris) 



4 . \ 



Source. Adapted from Walter Schullze and Christoph Fuchr.paA Schulweien tn der BundArfpubltk DeUtschlaad Weibheinn and 
Basel: Verlag Julius Befiz. 1973. Pp. 28&-289 * . , ^ ^ 
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1 able4 pi escnts the cm i it ulinns of the niudci ii 
language and iiiathcmatics-stieiic*: t>pei> in Hesse. * 
The total hours Hovoted to Gei man, !.eHg;u)n, his- 
tory, geography, social^problen\s, social. studies, ■ 
biology, ait education and manual aits,niusit. and 
pin sical education aie identical in both. I he mod- 
ern language t>pc offers 75 houis pel week dis- 
tiibuted o\er 9 vcttis in foiei^^n languages and U) 
in malltemaiics. ph\sics, and themfstr\. The' 
mathematics-science t> pe lequiies 58 houis in 
foreign languages and 66 hours in mathenuitits, 
physics, and chenuslry. The lack of program dif- 
ferentiation before giade 1 1 illustiates t^e glow- 
ing tendency to postpone specialization. 

T^ addition to the thiee staiulaicl types of 
acadeniit .sec ond'ai y schools, a number of i>thei 
spetiali/ed types, fieijuently Nai ymg from State U) 
State, have been developed in recent years. 
Aniong these aieUhe toniineKial seiondaiy 
sthixA {\\ It t SI hajts^m nauum J, whuli i>ffeis some 
business subjects m giades 11 U) 13, the sociaj^ 
Science secoiulaiy school {S(>zi(ilu'hsefi\rhajtluh(s 
GymnaMum), which isde\eloping new cunicirlums 
leading to soiial service, and the lechnual secon- 
dary school [Technhches Gymnmium or Tetftniscfit. 
Oherschule), which leads U) higher ed motion m 
technical fields. All these typei> also teacl^iost of 
• the subjects appealing in tke stai^daid types, with 
the number of houis jeduced iu pioMde time foi 
then .own speciali/aiions. Thus^the academic sec- 
oirdary school piesents, a prolifeiation of pio- 
'gianis,, with] some iliffc-^ ujg c^nly slightly fumi eacli 
other and otheis showing wide vaii^itions in em- - 
phasis. 

• li/li)72 tbe Pel inanent Confei ence (ff Mmistei s 
of Education and Cultuial A (Tail s adopted an ex- 
teiisive cm nculai re\isionJoi the uppei 3yeaisof 
the academic secondcT>^y school. 1 he majoi change 
consists of a leducUon in the numbei of subjircts. 
offset by emphasis (^n one oi two subjects with as 
many as 6 houis pei week? As a i ule, the student is 
requiredvU)j8elect two imyoi subjeas foi intensi\e ^ 
woik (6 hc/uis per weekTor the last 2Vt years, 
^ oigani/edan seniejfj^s) and three additional sub-' 
'^•jects in. basic tpujsVs. The AbUur Is basc;d on ^ 
giade-puints acfnc^^ed duiing these final yeais as 
well as in the oial and wiitten finalState examina- 
tions. 

Upon coinpletioit^f the academic seconHaiy 
school, a student must tJke a compi ehensiv e State 
examiio^tiuli {Abjhupmefifftg or Reifepniefung) to 
ohtaiif the secondai y school leaving certificate 
(Ahitut OI Heifezeugnis)' The^certificate is t^e pri-^ 
niaiy lequii eiiicht for unlimited admission to 
htghei educatk>n (Allgenieiue Hoihschulteife). Stu- 
dents who enter ihe academic seconchny school 



and find the piogiani Ujo difficult or not suitepl to 
then 'needs may tunisfer laterally to the n^ain 
school or the middle school, or, after tht ninth 
gi adei to a vocational program'^ ' \ 

The ligoious selection process for admission IQ 
thcTf^ideniic secondai y school has always elitni- 
nated,a sul)stantial numbei of young people at an 
eaily age who later showed i)oth the capacityunul 
tltede^ii e to pioceed to higher education. A majoi 
step t^nvard sob ing this problem was introduction 
of (1) the orientation stage jn the main schp()l that 
defers program choice until after the sixth grade, 
(2) the*sli(n t form of academic seconcjary school, 
with entry in the eiglifh grade, and (3) the ad-^ 
Nanced'co^ises (Aufbauzue^e) f^r sHideiits in the 
main school, enabling them p enter the kcaileniic 
secondaiy scliooliii the 1 1th grade after 10 years 
of study. 

''Second n'rtv"Af//r>o/A.— Special arrangements for 
olnauiing the.4/^//w? are frequently called the'*sec- 
ond way'- (Zxreitet Bildiwgsxveg), the "first way" 
being the usual loute through rhe academic sec- 
Ondaiy school l hese include the acadeujic secon- 
dai y e\eniiig school (Ahendgymnasium) and a spe- 
cial unneisity preparatory school for adults, 
called ihvKolleg, The former oflfeis regular Gvw- 
nasium courses in the e\ening. The latter has de- 
\ eloped intensive full-time coui ses of^S^o 3 years. 
Kntiance requirements may be met by completion 
of the middle school oi' some, vocational schools, 
entiance examinatio'ns, or a combination of these. 
Substantial consid^atioii is g^^ en\ci^w()i,k experi- 
ence. Both schools lead to theV\/;//ii)i^Te;^;iminatiou- 

Enrollments. — In 1974 geiiei arc^^ijition stti- 
dents in secondary level I were disti ibiued among 
the types of school as follow s. Main^ttjiogl (inc;lud- 
i iig,£onipi ehciisi\ e sc (U)ols)-^4^ peiceiit;' Special 
education (schools foii the handicapped)— 7 per- 
cent, mitldle school— [22 percent; academic sec- 
ondai y school (gi ades,5- 1.0)— 27^eFc^ni; and the 
remaining 1 percent! in vaiious proguams not 
ix?adily classified uiidp the majoi types. 

• 

VotMional/Technical Education 

^ With the'exception[of the first year of the voca- 
tional education schools that^hegin after the ninth 
gi ade, secondary level I consists aliftost entirely of 
general education. Secondary level H, t^^i the 
othei hancH includes ^ gieat variety of vocational 
and technicaUchc5ols. In 1974 about 52 percent of 
the total 15,- thiough 18-year ^ge gi ou^ were en- 
rolle^t in vocational^^ or technical education. 
Among the many diffeient specialized schools, 
five types are in common use. the part-time voca- 

^ tioiKikscho()1(j?m^/w/iJW, the full-time vocational 
sthool (Betufsfachschule), the'extended vocational 



Table 4. — Number of hours per week in each subject in the.modern language and the mathematics- 
science academic secondary school (Gymnasium)^ Hesse: 1972 



Subject 



School year 



— f 



Both schools 



Modern language 
school 



' Mathematics/ 
science school 





5 


c 
O 


7 


i 0 


y 


1 A 


1 1 


1 o 


1 Q 


Iota! 


1 1 
1 1 


1 o 


1 h 


lotal 


'f6tS^|!?. 


30 


30 


33 • 


S3, 


34 


34 


34 


32 


32 




34 


32 


32 




Mathematics : 


4 


4 


4 




^ 4 


4 


3 


3 - 


•3 


33 


4 


5 


5 


38 




6 




4 


i4 . 


. 4 


4 


4 


5 


5 


42 


4 


5 




42 


*lst foreign language _ 


6 


6 


• 5 


5, 


3 ' 


3 


4 


5 


'5 


42- 




;3 


>3 


31 or 37 


2d foreign language _ 


-• 


- 


5 . 


5 


4 


4 


5'. 


5 


5 


33 


3 ) 






21 or 27 


Religion 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


18 


2 




' 2 


18 


History 


- 


- 


2 


2' 


2 


2 


2 


- 


- 


10 


2 


- 


- 


10 


Geography , 


2 


2 


2 


2* 


2* 


.2 


3* 








3* 






111/ 
1 1 n 


Social problems 










> 






4 


4 


8 




4 


4 


8 


Social studies 








2 ■ 


2 


2 


2 






8 


2 






8 


Physics 








• 2 


3 


2 


V 






'9 


3 


5 


5 


20 


Chemistry 










3 


, 2 








• 7 


3 






8 . 


Brobgy 


2 


2 


_ 2 


2* 


2* 


2 


3* 






lP/2 


3* 






WVi 


Art education and 


















«• 












r 

ntanual arts 


2 


3 


2 


2* 


2* 


2* 


2*] 




2 


. 26 


2-) 




2 


26 


Music- - 


3 


2 


2 


2* 


2* 


2* 










2'j 








Physical education * 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 




3 


3 


27 


3 


3 


3 


27 


Squired elective 
















3 


3 


6 




3 


3 


6 


. — ' ^ 

^ *Half-yearIy subjects thai aUemate w 


ith oth 


er half->e4rly 


subjects. Consequently they appear 


in the 


totals at half value 



* StudcntSimust choose the same language for the 12th and iStli years 
Source. Adapted from- -Walter Schultze and^'Chnstoph Fue'hr. Das Schuiwesen in der Bundesrepubltk Deutschland. Weinheim and/" 



Basel: Verlag Julius Beltz, 1973 P. 291. 



^school (BemfSaufbauschule), the, specialized* secon- ) 
dary school (Fachoberschule), and the, technical ^ - 
school (Fttchschule). 

The part-time vocational school. — By far the most 
common vocational school, the part-time voca- 
tional schojol {Benifsbchule) provides the contpul- 
sQry part-time schooling required of^all ybung 

» people who have completed 9 years of full-time 
schooling and are not enrolled in a full-time school 
beyond that level. It enrolled almost three-fourths 

- of all vocational students (or roughly half the 
16-18 age group) in 1974. As a part-time school, it 
is designed to be combined with an apprentice- 
ship. The major fields of study in this category are 
trade and industry, business, home economics, 
naining, and agriculture. Formal courses, gen- 
e1%lly offered 1 or^2xlays per week, pfovide 
theoretical^back^round to accompany the practi- 
cal apprenticeship training, The^ormal courses, 
which contain some general education, follow 
State guidelines; the practical training follows 



Federal Government directives for abour 500 vo- 
cauons. This dual system, combining guided train- 
ing ai?d direct experience in the world of work 
with additional training in the vocational sc^hopi, 
provides Ihe^usual Youte to.the trades! Cbsts are * 
shared by industry and the educational system^-- 
the former supporting the practical training, and 
the latter the accompanying school programs. The 
combined program ustiallyjasts 6 years. 

Upon completion of'the part-tirpe vocational, 
school, a student receives a certificate* 
(Abschlitsszeugnts), which is a prerequisite for the 
final apprenticeship examination (Leiirab- 
schlusspruefuyig) given by the industry or other es- 
tablishment that provided the 'training. A 
graduate who passes this examination is qualified 
?c Ffichairbeiter — skilled worker, craftsnlan^^ 
salesclerk, etc. ♦ . ' * 

Vfost graduates go directly to work. Opportuni- 
ties for additional training, however, are available 
in otKer types of vocational or technical schools or 



through some of the special programs leading to 
the Abitur, such as tharof ihe university prepara- 
tory school. ♦ * ' f 

The full-timie vocational school.— \u recent years 
there has been a growing tendency tt) develop 
vocational training to the skilled worker level or 
equivalent for certain vocations by means of fulU 
tune schooling. As a result, the full-time vocational 
school (Berufsfachschule) has been developed as an 
alternative to the part;time vocational Sihool, with 
essentially the same objectives. It differs from the 
part-time s^ool in that it offers a full-time pm- 
gra'm wrthout accompanying apprenticeship. 
.Graduates^ of the main school, comprehensive 
school;^ middle school may enter for a . program 
of 1 to 3 years,^ depending on the fidd. Fields d^ost 
frequently represented are commercial and^otel 
trades, medical and other laboratory work,- child 
care, hairdVessing, and occupations in large 
households and institutions. Industrial trades 
have t^fnded.to retain the trat^itional part-time* 
schooling withrapprenticeship. w 

Upon completion of a. full-time vociitioual 
school, a student receives^ ^ certificate 
(Abschlusszeugnis) that, qualifies him as a skilled 
worker (Fucharbhter), with the same 'rights and 
privileges as a graduate of the part-time school. 

The extended vocational school. — Thq^vocational 
schools, both part-time^ and full-time', offer what- 
ever general education is needed jLo fulfill the re- 
quirements jof the chosen vocational field (e.g., 
additional m^i>hematics or Germ*^) and also pro- 
vide some citizenship courses. The emphasis, 
' however , is pn vocational training.. There has been 
a wijde^pread belief among educators that the, 
general education content of vocational education 
^ h3s been inadequate, espe$:ially for able students. 
Thus the extended voc ation al school (Berujsauf- 
bauschule) was designed aian intermediate institu- 
tion between general academic and voc<ftional 
schools, of£erin_g much more and more advanced__ 
general ecjucation and more advanced vocational 
training than the other vocational schools. Gen- 
eral education courses include German, a foreigVi 
• l^nguage^ history and citizenship, mathematics, 
and science; and *the vocational ccynrscs are of- 
fered in the same Variety of ficjkls as in the otiier" 
vocational schools. 
^ ■ Students may be admitted upon completing at 
least half a year of the part-time vocational school 
or presenting some other higher qualification. At 
the erijd of the program students must pass an 
examination (Abschlusspruefung) that certifies 
them for positions in business or,- industry at El- 
more advanced level* t han th at for whi^h they 
would be qualified by .the otheF vocational schools. 



In addition, they are qualified for further study m 
4 technical i^thool (Fachschule), a specialized secon- 

^dary school (Fachoberschule), or a university pre- 
paratory school (/Co/Z^gJ. , * • i' *c 
Tire specialized secondary school. — Introduced in 
1968 as a type of full-tim^ school, the spe- 
cialized secondary scfiool (Fachoberschule) com- r 
prises glides 1 1 and' 12 and was designee! espe- 
cially to provide additional general and vociffional 
education opportunities for graduat(?s of the mid- 
dle school and others with equivalent qualifica- 
tions, including those obtained through part-time ^ 
or full-time vocational schools. In fact, graduates 
of vocational schppls are frequently admitted ajt ^ 
the 12th grade level. Upon completion of the spe- 
cialized secondary school, the siudent receivj^s a 
certificate (Abschlusszeugnis) thatYadmits hini td* 
specialized higher institutions and other selected ^ 
programs of higher education. The level of educa- 

' tion attained by a g^:aduate of the specialized sec-*"- 
ondary school is known as Fachhochschulretfe. 

The technical school. — The technical school 
(Fachschulejy with a long history in German educa- 
tion, is the most advanced ^econflary yocatiorfal 
school, and 'provides full-time training in practi- 
cally all trades. To be admitted, a student gen- 
erally must have completed part-time vocational 

. school or the equivalent, and frequently must have 
had additional practical* experience. Because of 
the great variety of schools and the mimeroti.s- 
variations in entrance requirements, specific *re- 

. quirements must be obtained from-the schools 
themselves. Courses vary from-l to 3 years, de- 
pending on-tbe field of study. 'Feehn^cal schook 
specialize in narrow ar^as, including agriculture^, 
busine^andadp^inistration^^cheraieaH^hnolo^, 
data processing, home economics, industry, iha- 
chine technology^ rtiaritime trades, minirig7 social 
work, and textile and clothing industries. Two 
stpeqial types are iVfm^mc/iu/^n, which train mas^ter 
craftsmen, and Technikerschulen, which train ad- , 
vanced industrial technicians. 

"Before 1968, technical sch(X)ls included a large 
num'ber of advanced schools known as hig her 
"technical sthooh ( hoehere Fachschulen). The largest' 
group among these consisted of over 100 en- 
gineering SLl\nc^~(fngFnieur^chulen) which ex- 
tended beyond the secondary Jevel. Other gro up s 
comprised advanced commercial schools and 

^. schools of social work. In 1968 thje entire group of 
higher techni<!al schools was advanced to the ter- 
tlary._leyel under the general name -of^'ac/i- 
hockschulehy or specjaJi/ed hig her^ i nstitution^ (dis- 
cussed on p. 20). Hic-technical schools themselves 
(Fdchschulen) remaineii at the secondary level. The 
program of the specialized secondary school, pre- 



viously discussed, ivas s^ecificall) designed to pro- 
vide admission io^ihese\now tertiary schools and 
offers speciali/ed programs correspondnig to the 
main fields of the specializ$»d higher institutions. 

Ugon completion of the technical school, in- 
cluding the terminal exi^minatiorts, students re- 
ceive a certificate (Abschlij^szeugriis—ihc titles wuy 
according to the course (pursued) that entitles 
them to center numerous; occupations as highly 
skilled technicians/ BecauW of their specialized 
nature, technical schools ih,gei)eral do notqualify 

^ ^ their students to enter higher education. For 
many yfears, however, stucie^its could proceed 
from the former higher t^clinical schools, espe- 
cially engineering schools, to ttchnical universities 
(an example of the "second Wy"). Regulalbns 
that raised the higher technical schools to tertiary 
level ^ specialized higher institutions did not spe- 
cifically- provide for admission' from the tecb/iical 
schools, j^evmon of regulations to make this pos- 
sible areJflTprbgress. 

The development of new types of vocational/ 
technical schools and variations in patterns among 
the Sidles have led to some overlapping and dupli- 
cation among schools. For exanrtple, ,there Is sub- 

^ slantial overlapping between ih'e extended voca- 
tional school and the specialrzed'secondaf7 school. 
Because of the multiplicity of lypes, ^ntrimce re- 
•quirc;ments, programs, and certificates, it is not 
" possible to classify all schools in an. orderly se- 
quence 'on the bi^is of levels and offerings. 

^ . SPECIAL EDUCATION ' 

Schools for the handicapped (Sonderschulen) 
paralleF general and vocational education, 4>egin-, 
ningatthe lower lev^l with the kindergarten (Son- 
derschulkindergarten) and terminating with special 
^cational schools (Berufisonderschuleri). Programs 
a)e^well developed in all States and are designed to ^ 
meet the great variety of neetls of physically and 
mentally handicapped and disturbed children. ' 
Special classes ^re frequently included in regular 
schools, but special schools are available for cases 
requiring separate treatment. General ancf voca- 
tional objectives are highly individualized. Some 
chUdren may be absorbed in regular .schools as 
they overcome their handicaps, while others con- 
tinue their training in special schools to whStever 
level they can attain. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

The Basic Law ©f the 'Federal Republic au- 
thorizes ejsiablishment of private schools. Al- 
though relatively few in number, priyate schools 



' have augmented the Statt^scJiool s>stJm and have . 
frequently led in educational inno\'ation. ^h^se 

' that operate on a n^npiofit basis and aie acknowl- 
edged as eiiuivaleiit to public schools are eligible 
foi public suppoit, sometimes as nnich as 90 per- 
cent of operating costs. 

Private school thAt parallel public s<,hools 
award comparable cei lificatcs. Private sc hools that 
have no public school counterpart (e.jf., schools of 
foreign language, gymnastics, dance, etc.) award - 
certificates that i eflect the nature and levcil oftheir 
program's. ' ^ 

Enrollments '^y^- 

A survey of all private schools in the Federal 
Republic for the year 1968 (1969 in some in- 
stances), conducted by the Federal StatisUcal Of- 
fice, showed a total of 3,152 schools with a total 
enrollmeni-'of 399,213. By type and level, the en- 
rollments were ^listributed as follows: ' 

Total 399,213 

Primarv and main schools ^ •_ 30,018 

Academic secondar^y schools 148,493 

MicWle schools '5^,254 

VoOTional and technical schools 1*35,001 

Schqols for the handicapped • 18,860 

''^ Otfier , r,./ 13,587 

Types of Schools 

Private schools inckide denominational pWate ^ ' 
schools. Free WaldorfiSchools, country residential 
scTiools, members of the A.ssociati<m pf Gorrfian 
Private Schcjols, ami a variety of schools having no 
affiliation witjh an^ group. ' * 

Denominational private schools. — The largest 
number of d^Mioininational private schools are 
Roman Catholic %c hools, frequently connected 
with religious orders and usually providing resi- 
dential faV^ilities. The'*majority are academic *2c'- 
ondary schools for giils. Schools for *the handi^ 
capped are also well lepiesented. In 1970,lhere 
were 1,027 Roman Catholic schools with a total 
enrollment of about 200,000; similar Protestant . 
schools enrolled about 30,000 stucrents. - . 

Free Waldorf St hools. — Based on the edwcational 
philosophy of the Swiss educator, Rudolf Steiper, 
Free Waldorf Schools are coirlprehensive.schools 
that include both the elementary and seconda^^y 
levels. Their graduates qualify for the i4^2/?/r- Fi^ 
1970 thefcwere 30 such schools with about 15,400 
students. 

Couritry residential schools. — Following English 
models, country residential schools (Lander- 
2:tehungsheime) originated^ as part of a school re- 
form m(5vement around.the turn of the 20th cen- * 

b ^ 'n ,5 



tury and wci'e, especially popuKir in the post- 
World War^I Weimar Republic. Two, widely/ 
^ known fo?iirulcRS were Hermann Lici/ *uk1 Ku/t ' 
* Hahh. \he basic i^ur-pose of the scho&ls was tx>j^ke , 
educati6ii.,oqt of the city b> developing j/total 
school environiHent in a residentia^'s^tti^. 1 he> 
emphasized full-time'close personal rdj^onships^ ^ 
ijeiween te^otVers* and pupils. Always few 'in 
Tfumber, country residential sch(j>ols numbered 
about 14 and ^troired about 3.000 student? in 
1968. They generally incli/c^e the primarv and ' 
main school levels*. A few are c^nnprehensive and a 
few include secondary jevel \i\ 

Members of the AYsocihiion of German Private 
Schoob.—Qvev 30D priSftite-schpoU belong to the 
Association of German Bfivate Schools {Verband 
Deutsther PnvatscliideH). -These, schools h>ive a gi eat 
variety of objective'^s aijd pr()grams at the elenien- 
tary and secondary level, both general and voca- 
tional, A larg^ number pii\ate schools similai to 
the above hayie no affihation wuh au\ 'gioup. 

TEACHER EDUCATION , 

Almost atl teacher education in*thc Federal R^7 
■public has been elc\ated to the higl,!er education 
level anxl will be djscussed under that heading. 
The following exceptions remain. 

^ " : ' • " • 

Kindergarten Teachers 

KindergaYten teacher s (Kinder^aertnennnen) are 
trainexi in special instKutes- callcdf Kinder- 
, gaertnennnensemmare, which arc classified at the 
technical school (secondifrvy level. Studei)ts;can 
enter after comi^ldimg the middle school or with " 
siniilar qualificauons. Some experience as a helper 
in a nursery, kindergarten, or child care cenjtei is 
sometimes reqtiired. I he course lasts 2 years ^ind 
combines theoretical instruction and practical ex- 
perience in the kindergarten. Upon completing 
the program, the student is certified as a kinder- 
garten teacher (Kindergaertnerin). l eacherj in pre- 
sthool programs of the formal school system 
(Schulkindergarten . Vorschide, Sonderschufhtnder gar- 
ten) are -trained Jn-(olleges~X)f education. jn pro- 
.grams similar toihosc foi primary schoolfeacheis. 

Vocational Teachers 

Vocational teachers can be classified in two 
-major groups: Tljose who leach thc*l)retical sub- 
jects and those Ao^ach practical skills, usually by 
demonstration. The training of the furmer is simi- 
lar to that of secondary school teachers and.takes 
place at the higher education level. I he training of 
the latter varies gready from State to State an^r 
frequendy does not involve higher education. 



Most teachers of practical skills. were trained 
master craftsmen rather than as teachers and have 
had extensive experience in their specialty. Upon 
entering teaching in vocationar schools tlu?y usii- . 
all/ receive some pedagogical training, but Re- 
quirements and procedures vary greatly. 

HIGHER EDUCATION * 

1 he general German term for a higher educa-' 
lion institution is Hocfischide. This term is used for 
both universities and specialized institutions not 
called universTrtes because their programs are lim- • 
ited. Almost all higher education institutions in 
•thi» Federal Repubhc that are not universities in- 
clude Hochchule in theit titles. 

Types of Institutions 

Higher education institutions are generally clas- 
sified in four main groups: (I) Universities, iri- 
duding^techiiical univci sities^-and a^few otheT spe- 
cialized institutions of equal rank {tJntversitaeten, * 
Technische Universitaeten or Techrlische Hochschiden, - 
Medtztnische Hochschid^ti^ovMedizi4iische Akademien; 
Tieraerzthche [Veteriirary ] Hochschulen)\ 1 2). col- 
leges of eciiication (Pdedagogische Hoclischiden); (3) , , 
colleges of die arts {Kl^mthochschldetl)fit^^dudlug 
the college of sport (Sporthochschule)\in Cologne, 
which is usdally listed in this category; and' (4) 
specialized higher instifutions, formt^Vy higher 
technical schools {Hoeheje Fachschulen\ elevated to^ 
the tertiary level in 1968 and termed Fachhochschu-* 

Recentl^^, compnehensive universities (Gesamt- 
hockschtden) have been established by combining 
several of lh.e four types into a single institutit)n. 
For statistical purposes, comprehensive univer- 
sitie's are classified witfi the ojher universities. 

In addition to the four nxain groups, there are 
about a dozen very small church-*related schools 
(Roman CiiihoVxc—Philosophisch-Tfieologische . 
Hochschiden; ProiesiTxm^Kiifhhche Hochsthulen) 
enrolling about UOOO'student-s. These Irequeiidy 
are omittcc| fxom statistical tabulations and gen- 
eial discussion's of higher echication. . ' . 
• Tiibfe 5 shcrw5 th^ nui^ei\f higher education 
institutions by type.jn each State in 1974. In the ' 
Jalne ^year/ approximately 780,000 studems ifi 
"Tii^her edircation \vere distributed by penentage 
as follows: . * - » • 

Total., C^^.... 100.0 

•Universities....--- 1-^ 61.3. . 

• Colleges of eductuion — 1 16.4 

Colleges ofahe arts ^ ^ 19 

Specialized higher institutions 20.4 
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Universities and Equivalent Institutions 

Higher *education in what is now the Federal 
*RepubJic began with the founding of the Cniver^ 
sity of Heidelberg in 1386, and for several cen- 
turies all higher ejducalion took* place at the uni- 
versities. In the 18lh and 19lh centuries new types 
of ' institutions — Techms'che Hochschxtlen—^ 
emphasizing mathematics, science, and engineer- 
ing,were developed and achieved university status , 
in 1899. A few specialized types — a college of ag- 
riculture, arollege of veterinary medicine, a medi- 
cal academy^ and a college of commerce — were 
added tothe list. Since 1970,sevencomprehensive 
universities (Cesamthochschulen) have been orga- 
nized, bringing,th^ total number of the university 
group to 55. All are Slate institutions. 

Administration. — Tw^ basic principles form the 
basis for higher educauon administration: The 
preeminence of the Slate in edu(;^lion and the 
principle of university autonomy. University ad- 
ministration is thus a cooperative effort of the 
State government and the university. Broadly 
speaking, the Stale is responsible for financjng 
facilities, equipment, staff, and other require- 
ments, while the university i^ responsible for 
academic administration. . ' 

The ad^ministralive agencies of the un^ersity 
."are the office of ihie rector or president and his 
staff, the university senate, and the university as- 
w sembly, frequently called ih^Konvent. The rector, 
the chief ^executive officer of the university, is as-c^ 
sisted by one or more prorectdrs (vice rectors). 
Traditionally the reclor'was electedJjpn annual 
basis by the faculty, but in recent yjfeai*s this posi- ^ 
tion has been greatly strengthened by lengthening 
the termorxepjacing the rectorship with a presi- 
dency-ofe to 9 years: *^ if * 

•The need for close cooperation between the 
Stato and the liniyersity has been recognized by 
the addiition to the rector's (or president's) staff of 
a chancellor (Kantler)] who administers all fiscal 
rriatters. * ' , 

The senate generally consists of the deans oTthe 
academic departments (Fachberetche), members of 
the rector's staff (wi'thou^?a^vote), and Sometimes 
representatives* o^the student body. The rector 
serves aschairman. The senate approvesfinancial • 
and academic plans of the university, approA^es 
nominations for pVofessorships Submitted by the 
departments,, ^nd exercises genefal .^^uper^ision 
over the teaching, research^ and examination pro- 
gram. ' ' . - : . 
. The university ^isembly (Konvent) is the general 
legislative bocjy with representation from all ele- 
ments of the university — administration, profes- 
sors, assistants, students; and nonacademic per- 



sonnel. The assembly is generally responsibly for 
( 1 ) electing the rector and prorector^ (who itimsI be 
approved^y^ihe State), (2) adopting the university 
constitution (which must also be approved byjfje . 
Stale), (3) enacring university^stktutes and re^gula^- 
tions including^tudy, examination, and degree 
" regulations presented by the senate, and (4) ap- 
proving structural, development, and financial 
plans. ^ 

The problem of student participation (Mitbe-/ 
Uimmung) in university administration has been^ 
highly volatile issUe in req^nt years. Today-st^ 
dents are represented in all university, assem^ies 
and in many university senates. / 

The Federal General Higher Education liaw of4^ 
1976 requires some changes in universityT)rgani-' ' 
zation, staff structure, and student participation, 
and will ultimately" lead to greater uniformity 
among the States. However, since the law islimited 
to general **framework" regulations, variations 
among .the Stages will continue. " 

Admission,^— Thi traditional requirement fgr 
unrestricted admission to ^ institution in the uni- 
versity group is the i46iVur, which can be obtained 
in various ways, as described earlier. Restricted 
.adrajssion ifachgebundetie, Hochschulreife) can be 
obtained from specialized academic secondarj^ 
schools or from spme vocational and technical 
prograrhs. Also, students of the specialized higher 
education \\\si\iu\\ox\s{Fachhochschulen) may trans- 
fer for advanced study. • . ^ ' * 

The basic right of a holder of ih^Abitur to^enroll 
in:any university in the Federal Republic has been 
sharply curtailed by a very ragid inc^ase in the 
number ^f qualified applicants and a lack of^ 
facilities in higher education., Ad missions, liinitejtj 
at first only 4n'the medical sciences, have now been 
"restricted to available spaces in almost .all fields. 
(This resti'iction is known as numerus clausris.) To 
3ssist acadeiTiically qualified students tp T\nd 
plates jn*higher education institutions, a central 
registry, was established in Hamburg'in 1971. Fol- 
lowing a 1972 agreement among the States and 
including West Berlin, this registry was replaced 
(in 1973) with a rtiandatory federal s'efection pro- 
cess involving all new student applicafions in those 
fields in which the number of applications exceeds 
available study spaces. The .selection center, lo- 
cated in Dortmund, ranks all students '^according 
to their average grade-point and Abitur examiiia- 
tion marks, and allots the available spaces accord- 
ingly. A small number are allotted On the basis of 
"waiting time'' of former graduate3, ancTsqmeare* 
allotted to social hardship cases (handicapped, 
etc.)fl*SinCe grades are not standard among^intii- 
vidual schools and among States, the system has 



Table 5*— Higher education insdtutions, by States and types: 1974* 
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Colleges 


Colleges 


Specialized 




lent institu- 


of 


of 
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education 


. the arts 


institutions Total 



Totals 

Baden- Wuerttemberg' 

Bavaria 

Bremen ^. 

Haml^jg 

Hesse 

Lower Saxbny 

•Noah Rhine- Westphalia 
Rhineland-Palatinal^ 

Saarland 

Schlesvyig-Holstein 
West Berlin 



55 

9 
9. 
1 
1 

5 
8 
14 
S 
1 
2 

9 



20 

10* 

(0) 



no) 

'(0) 




29 

7 
5 
1 
2 
2 
2 
6 
0 
\ 
1 
2 



66 

22 

8 

3 

2 

4 
• 7 

9 

3 

1 

3. 
4 



170 

43 
22 
6 
V 
11 
18 
32 
» 7 
4. 
8 
9 



' Does not include 12 very small iHeological colleges. - . 

' Teacher educa^n IS included in the universities. . ■ • ^ . 

Source. Adapted ftom Bundesrepublik Deulsthland, Planungsaussthuss fuerden HoQhschu\bau. Vterter Rahmenplanfuer den 
/(oc/ufAu/^«,J975-^97?. Bonn: Bundcsdruckerei^J§74. Pp. * . - ' ^ ' . 



been. open to severe criticism. The, new Federal 
General Educatiop Lav* contains detailed regula- 
tions aimed at a more equitable dislribulioi) of 
places; e.g., objective tests to supplement Abitur 
Itiarks. - . 

^Academic programs. — Students enroll at the Uni-' 
versity in their particujar field of §pecialization. 
■ Traditionally the juniverSities were 'divided into 
facultijes in fields such as philosophy (arts and 
sciences), medicine, law, and th*eology..<In recent 
years faculties have gerlerally b^en replaced by 
smaller, more fiexible academj^^'departments 
^Fachbereich'e)y which hav< bedc^me units of 
academic, adrri^nistration. 
• Program requiremeots- for lradiCional» univer- 
sity disciplines in the sclenee^ and hlimanities are 
based on 8sernesters. In some fields, programs are 
considerably longer and in others shorter; e.g., in 
medicine, the progran^js 12 semesters, andin law^ 
economics, and agriculture, it is only 7/However, 
students tend to spend more than the required 
time at the university,*and in practically all fields 
there are students jvithout the "first degree en- 
rolled for more than 12 semesters. 

Several factors contribute to this situation. Stu- 
dents are not required to register for a sf)ecific 
number of subjects nor to atteqd classes. Semjester 

. \ 



examinations are not used', and .intermediate 
examinations are^still uncommon in many fields. 
Coordination *betiween course requirements, 
c6urse offerings, an^^xaminations is frequently 
inadequai^.' Furthermore, a 1975 survey showed^^ 
that chartges of study program from field to field 
are frequent^ contributing substantially to the tim^ 
sp6ntat'tiie university. This is caused in part by the 
enrollment limitations in mapy fields. F(Jr-^xam- 
ple, an applicant for medical studies who is not 
placed may entoll in'an^ open subject iintil a va- 
cancy in medicine occurs. Because ^h^ large 
number of students enrolled for long periods of 
tifhe cont>ibutes ^ignjificantly to the problem of 
overcrowding, substatitial reforms are under^ con- 
sideration, including limiting length of study and 
introducing more* interim examinations. 

The lecture and seminar are typicaPnethods of 
teaching. The former is declining in faVgr and 
increasing emphasis is being^ placed on 
group procedures. Overcrowding is-a major 
drance to progress in this direction.. 

Degrees. — yriiversity* studies are terminated by 
academic_^aminations and degrees (diploma, 
Iflastef of Arts, Doctorate) or*by State examina- 
tions. The latter are required in^ fields that tradi- 
tionally prepare for the public service (teaching. 




law,.public admini&tration)'or,in which the -State 
, regulaie^*^ admission to practice (medicine^, phar.- 
macy, dentistry). 

Diplomas are a\^arde(J primarily in engineer- 
ing, the sciences, and social sciences (economics, 
business administration, sociology). Examples are 
Diplomrlngenieur, diploma in engineering, 
Diptapi-Vol^unrt , diploma i|i economics; and 
^ Diplom-Psycholag, diploma in psychology. Diploma 
examinations were originally , administered by 
higher education institutions on behalf of profes- 
sional associations, but are now recognized by la\>? 
^ for entering the corresponding professions. 

Students in arts^and sciences who plan to teach 
in secondary schools take State examinations in 
thj^' subjects (usually two) they" plan to teach. The 
miriimum requirement for secondary level I is 6 
. semesters of study, for secondary level II, 8 semes- 
ters. Similarly, students in law take State examina- 
tions after 6 semesters of study. Both teachers and 
^ lawyers must complete ^an additional 2 years of 
inservic^ training and experience and take^a sec- 
ond State examination in order to qualify fully for. 
the civil ^erviqe. ^ . ^ - 

Ih medical fields students who have completed 
2 years of study are required to take a preliminary 
examination ,0^A>5iAum) itiat they must pass^ in 
order to co|gtmue their stuflHes. Upon completing 
the remai.qin^ 4 -'clinicar' years of their roedical 
sludies,'th^y^^must pass a State examination to he 
licensed forjpractice. Traditionally the great 
^majority fulfil the requirements for the academic 
degree of Dr. med. (Doctor of Medicine) concur- 
^jently wit,h their preparation for ihc State exami- 
nation since the requirements for both are similar. 

The acad&mic degree of Master of Arts <M.A.) 
ha$^been introduced in recent years (after a lapse 
of centuries) for student's in academic fields who 
do not plan to t£ach or^to complete a doctorate, or 
who^study in fie^s in which neither a State exami- 
nation nor a diploma^is offered (e.g., journalism). 

The doctorate is the advanced academic degree 
in all fields. In'some fields the djegree may . be 
acquired without a prior lower degree, but usually 
!= it follows a diploma or State examination. It does 
•»*not require a specific period of university study 
^beyond the typical 8 semesters required for first 
degrees, but is acquired by independent study and 
research, iwually under the direction pf a senit)r 
pr^jfcssor.HSi is terminated with comprehensive 
exarpinations and successful defense of a disserta- 
tion. In the arts and humanities the usual degree is 
Dr.^hil. (Ph. D.) and in the sciences. Dr. rer. nat. 
(Dr. of Science). Examples in other fields are Dr. 
ing. (Doctor of Engineering), Drmr. (Dr. of Juris- 
prudence), Dr. oec. or Dr. re^. pol. (Dr. of Econo- 
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mics). Dr. theol. (Dr. of Theology or Doctor of 
Divinity)r. 

The holder of a doctorate frequently'has both 

* State and academic qualifications^ For example,-all 
se?:ondary school teachers must pass State exami- 
nations, and a large number also acquire the Ph. 
D. in their academic field. Many lawyecs complete 
the doctorate in addition to their mandatory State 
examination. The comparable practice ,in 
medicine has already been noted. Similarly, many 
holders of diplomas as first degrees complete doc- 
torates in their fields. . 

. Prospective university professors.must present 
a secorid dissertation and^ive sample lectures be- 
. fore their colleagues, after which they receive a 
second doctorate called the Habtlitatton {Dr.habiL). . 
Candidates for this degree usually^pend several • . 
years at a university as assistants lo professors 
while completing their degree requirements. It is, . 
possible, but rare, except in engineering or. 
technology, to appoint to a professorship persons 
who have not obtained ihe Habilitation or even the 
doctord^e. - ' * 

Colleges of Education • ' ' 

Traditionally, German teacners were trained 
according to the type of school rather than the age 
group to be taught. Teadiers for \he Gymnasium 
^(grades 5-13) were un^ersity trained, while , 
teachers for the compulsory, elementary schools > 
(grades 1-8 or 9) were trained in institutions ofless 
than higher education ranlc, generally called 
teacher training institutes {Institute fuer LehrerbiU 
dung or i^aedagogische Institute). Teachers for the 
michdle schools were usually recruited frbm th-e 
ranks of elementary school teachers. In recenf 
years the institutes have ^en elevated to the ter- 
iiary level and 'rGixamedPaedagogische Hochschulen, 
generally translated as colleges of education. | 
'^4^amburg has inclnded teacher education in its 
university since 1924. Bavaria and Hesse com- 
bined their colleges of education with their uni- 
versities in recent years. Lower Saxony ^nd 
Rhineland-Palatinate have single colleges/)f edu- 
cation with br^anches throughout the State, North ^ \ % 
H^iine-Westphalia has three central colleges with a' ' 
total of 12 branches, and Baden-Wuerttemberg 
maintains each of its 10 colleges of education as a 
separate institution. • - ' ^ ' 

Admission requirements /or colleges of educa- 
tion are essentially<he same as for universities; i.e., 
the Abitur or equivalent. 

Colleges of educatjpn remain primarily respon- 
'sible for training teachers for the primary school 

• and tlje main school. The typical course lasts 6 
Semesters and includes general studies^ prof^s- 
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sional s^jubje^is (e.g., education/psychology, 
* methods of teaching), and practical experience in 
the schools. Upon- completing the program, stu- , 
dents take the firsf Stale examination, which enti- 
tles th^m to teach but is not, permanent cenifica- 
^ tion. Most colleges are c^uthoiized to gi.ye master's 
degrees Qi dfl)\omds {Difilom'Paedagog). The latter' 
are frequently employed in guidance, experi- 
mental programs, planning, and research. A few 
colleges also offer the doctorate. 

In eight States and'We^t Berlin, a prospective 
teacher ^r the middle school either ( 1 ) studies for 
6 semesters aj a university and takes the jirst State 
examination, or (2) completes a teacher-training 
-^program for the main school, takes some addi- 
tional, couises at a university or college of educa-"^ 
tion, and then tak^s a special examination for 
teaching *m the middle school. In the other two 
States (Bremen and Hesse), a prospective teacher 
for the middle 5chool is qualified by the same^ 
training as a teacher for the main school. ^ 

After 2.years ()f experience teachers take a sec- 
ond Statd examination that gives them pernianent , 
certification. . • « 

The training of teachers for 'the academic sec- 
bnd^ry'school has been standardised throughout 
' the Federal Republic for many years. Students 
complete a minfmum of 8 semesters art .a univer- 
sity, take a substantive examinatior^in the subjetts 
they plan to teach, and art then- assigned to a* 
^ selecte'd secondary school for 2 y<mrs."Here their 
time is divided between supervised teaching and 
pedagogical studies in an institute (Stu(lienseminar)i 
^ operated by the secondary school. At the'end of 
the program they^take a second State examination 
emphasizing; pedagogic4l studied and receive 
• perrnanent cerii^Jlcation with the title Studienrat. 
Teachers, of theoretical subjects in vocational/ 
technica/schools usu^nly follow this pattern. Plans 
are in progress for trailfing lower-level vocational 
teachers at.specialized 'higher institutions. 
. Teachiers'for special education schools must 
qualify for teaching^n general education schools, 
demonstrate their proficiency, and th^ enter 
special training-programs of several years' dura- 
tic^p, usually at' a univej-sLty. - 
« Teachers at all levels ate civiUervants, usually 
employed byj^he State, and have tenure after pass- 
^ ihg the second State examination. 

Colleges;of the Arts » • 

Over a period of many year^, colleges of the arts 
{Kunsthochschulen) havt been founded by States, 
' cities, or private groups in music, theater, dance,, 
painting,' sculpture, and similar fields. Most of 
these, regardless of origin, became State institu- 



tions and achieved ^higher 'education status ^al- 
though they are npi included with the "scienUJlc \ 
higher institutionsi." Toihese have been add^ a 
college of .televi'sion and film and a.to^ege\^f 
sport. A few institutions in the group' are 'private, ^ 
The two ni^inHypes are generally i^'fled colleges of- 
music andcollegesof art although their exact titles 
and teaching fields Vary. 

Th^iAbitur is the general admission require- • 
ment. However, students vyithoiittheAizYur can be 
admitted upon demqnstraflng a high level of tal- 
ent in an artistic. field. The standard l^^^th of 
courses varies Irom 6 to S semesters. In 1974 stu-* 
dents were enrolled an average of 9 semesters. 
Upon completing th?fr programs, students are 
awarded' diplonias and can undertake advanced 
stu'diesTor the doctorate. * * . 
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Speciali:^d Higher I^j^titutions 

• As noted pr^ously,si3eci^lized higher insUtu- 
tions (Fachhom^leny were created in 1968 by 
elevating higher technfcal schools to the tertiary 
level.' The largest group-in this category were the 
schools of engineering (Fngenieurschulen), not to be 
confused with the technical universities {tethnisehe* 
Hochschulen). Thj- schools of engineering offered 
prQgrams leading to. a certificate called 
Ingenteur-Graduiert (graduate engineer), in co*n- 
trast to the Diplom-Ingenieur diploma awarded by 
the technical universities. 

Ol^er schools in this category inclujde schools of. 
busine^ and econoniics, social woTrk, design, rural 
engineprixi^ and nWigation. *Many specialized 
higher ^ns^kihipns combine several former t^pes 
of schools— such as^those of engineering, desigh, 
and social work — into a single institution. 

Specialized higher institutions differ from all 
other higher institutions in that <hey normally 
admit students at the level of 12 years of prepara- 
tion {Fachhochschulreife)\nstead of 1 3 years and the 
Abitur. Most'programs require 3 years of study and 
lead to certificates ifidjcating th€ fields studied. 
On the avemge, students spend about 9 semesters 
co.mpletijig the requirements. The objectives and 
curriculum of these institutipns are being revised. 
In addition to providing advanced training for ^ 
' variety of professions, specialized higher, institu- 
tions serve as an additional chapnel to general 
' higherieducation.The situation is changing, and 
numeroM^ 'efforts toward standardization are in 
progress., For exarpple, a student in engineering at 
the specialized higher insjtution can usually 
transfer to a tefhnicaf university without diffi- 
culty, or a student in'sociaPwork can transfer to 
- advanced work in sociah science' leading to the 
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cfoctorate. The problem of coniparabUit> is espe- 
cially acute in comprehensive uiyi^^rsities. 

Comprehensive Universities — ^ 

Combining sever^a*! types of e<i^ting institutions, 
the comprehensive uni^e^sity (Gesajnthochschule\ 
was established *primarily to increase diversifica- 
tion^ of offerings and length of programs in a 
single institution. Thef najor ffroblem in the or- 
ganization of these universities \\as been to de- 
velop, jirogf a ms fo5> students entering with widely 
differing backgrounds. For example, the first iU; 
stitution, opened in 1 9JJ\ rncluded elements of all 
four- existing, categories of* higher institutions. 
Consequently some stutlents entered with 12 years^ 
of preparation* {Fachhochschnl^ife level from the 
specialized secondary schools), some with 13 years 
of preparation andjthe/lir^wr, and some with pre- 
d^ominanlly artistle'^ualifications. A fundamental r 
'principle of the comprehensive university is that . 
every stMdent, regardlessp£4iisentrance\qua?lifica- 
tion, can proceed ttj^the highest level of offering in 
'^y field that his abilit^f perijiits. Substanl^i^l 
.ress toward this objective is being made. Numer- 
ous leaders in higher education e?ipcct t|ie com- 
prehensive university to become the predominant 
type of the future. ^ , ^ 

General Higher Education Law *' ^ 

After- 5 years of int.ense debate, tlie parliament 
in December 1975 passed a General Higher Edu- , 
cation Lav^ (HothschidrahmengeseuY, effective as of 
January 1976. Based on the 'constitytional 
amendments of 1969, the law represents a sub- 
stantial departure from the principle of Statje^au- 
tbnomy in education and enables the 'Federal 
Government t^ assume effective leadership in 
many hi^er education rpatters. Many'^of the pro- 
visions are* not new, but have developed in recent 
years either independent action* of the States, 



uni^'ersity adiiiini&tratian, nicluding defini- 
^ tjon of the roles of all elements of theuniver- 
^sity (professors,, academic assistants, stu- 
. ' dents, and other gefsonnel) in decisionniak- 
. ing. 

* 5.*Orga1iization of higher edujcation institu- 

tions, \vith the cuadem^ department as the 
prim>(nrunit. ^ • . 

* 6. Revision of facuky ranks and designations. 
7. Provisioiis for higher education '^nning, y 

requiring each StateTo develop status^report^ 
and long-term plans for each hig|ier educa- 
tion institution and for the State higher edu-* 
cation system as a whole to-be kept up-to-date 
on a contihut5us b;rsis. — 

* In addition, theJaw requires the States to amend. 
thcirj:)wn higher edutlftion laws withiu 3 years to 
.Qo^lform to, the-Fechcral law. ' * 



ADULT EDUCATION 

Tf# niajor in^tution offering adult education 
is ih^ Volkshdchschide, sometimes \r a rislateci a^ 
"people^s college,^" which has played a prominent 
'role in German education Since the 1920*s. It) 
1973 there w^re* 1,096 institutions with a total pf 
3,599 branches^ a full-time andpar^time adminis- 
,trative staff of ^|7, and a part-time teaching 
^.^f of 56,'&25V "About 166,p00 courses-were of- 
r- fcred, uit'h a total -enrollment qf 3.3 niillibn. 
. OfCriings'are grouped.in 12 areas: Society arid " 
^polUics; education, philos^ophy, religion,^psychol- 
og^ art and mtisic; geograp^iy ahd ^ature study; 
. mathematics, science, and technology; adminis- 
tration and bysijgess practice; langiftlges; manual 
•anrf* artistic practice, including Igy theater;- 
homemaking; health and physical care; prepara- 
^tion for school certificates, ^nd fecial programs. 
'Standard school certificjil^^s at various levels may<> 



by agreeriientsampn|ihe States, or by agreements „ be earnecj.4i-i 1973,^8^6 participants Completed' 
between^ the Federa^overnment and the States, --school certificate!*^ the main school, middle 



Theijf codification Ui Federal law,^ however^ gii.es 
them added^infiuence and prestige. 

* Major provisions of the law mclude:' 

1. A statement on the functions of the university 
in teaching, research, and study. , 

2. f^rovisions forlhe reform of higher educa- 
tion programs and examinations, primarily 
through reform commissions 5t the State 
level. 

3. Admission of students through a central 
^gency atthe Federal,levelin 'allsiibjectsthat 
have enrollment restrictions (discussed on 
p. 17). 

4. Provisions for increased standardization in 



'school, aydeniie-secondary school, or technical 
school l^vel,.with the great majority in the first two 
levels. . - / ^ ^ 

EDUCAJIONVWL PLANNII^Q AND 
RESEARCIl 

^ Major step§<toward educational planning on a" 
national le^el have been taken since the^gSO's. In 
addition to fh^ ministries of education at the St^te 
and Federal levels, four agencies have been estab- 
lished wiih,specific responsibilities for educational 
pltlf^nihg: 'The Science Coiincil, The^ Gerniao 
Education Council the Planning Committee for 
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Paedagogische forschimg) in Frankfuri^-and the Max 
Ptinck Institute (br Educational Research (M^x- 
Planck'fmitut^fuer Bildungsfprschung) in Berlin. 
The foinner has the status of a-n6nteaching uni-' 
vqrbity^and the latter is the educational arm of die 
largest and most influential research organization 
in the Federal Republic, ti*e fClax Planck Society 
for the Advancement of Sci^n^e {Max-Planck- 
GeselLchaft zur Foerderung der Wissenschajten). 



University Construction, and the Federal-Statie 
Commission foi Educational Plannmg. 

The Science Couijdl {Wi\.\efi\(hafLsrat) was orga- 
nized in 1957 to develop long-range plans for 
higher education. Its recommendations*^vere in- 
strumental m establishing a nunibor of new uni- 
versities, developing financial pfaiis on a Federal 
levet, and laying the groundwork Tor university 
reforms m both the administrative and atademic 
' spheres; 

The German Education Council (Deutscher Bild- 
nngsrat) was established in 1965 to perfdrm'a simi- 
lar j)lanning function for the elementary'and sec- 
ondary (including voc^ational) levels.' 

' Under the requirements of the Law on the 
Promotion of University Construction (Hochschul- ' 
bauf&erderungsge,\etz), thp Planning Committee for 
University Construction (Plajiinigsausschms fuer 
deh Hochschvibau), chaired by the Federal Minister 
of Ediication and Science, was established in 1969. 
This body htts issued four consecutive plans that 
have svsteinati/ed the distiilnition oj Fedeial 
funds for higher education among alj institutions 
an^l esublished priorities for expanding higher, 
education. * , ' 
. The plarining functions of the Fecferal Gov-, 

ernineoit and the States were brought together v organization and programs, and foster tlie ability 
intoa single organization in 1970 with establish-^ *to^ participate in social and political affairs. TKe 
menl of the Fedepal-State C(>m mission for Educa- • organizatio'ns' have no direct relationship wjth the 
tional Planning (Bu7id-Laender-Kovimi^^'*toy\fuer Bil- 
dungsplanungy BLK) responsible* for structural, 
academic, and financial planning .at 'all educa- 
tional levels. The HLK published a two-volume 
report iii 1973 showing projectio;is of enroll 



'NONSCHOOL INFLUENCES 
Youth Organizations 

X. A large numWr of youth organizations, enrol- 
ling more than, 6 million members* provides a 
great variety of out-ofschobl activities for young 
peopit of all ages. These organizations are pro- 
Miot-ed at the Federal le.vel through the Federaf 
youth p\d\{ {BundesjttgeTuiplan), which, according 
to its own guidelines, is designed to help youth to 
develop physically, occupationally^ inlellectualTy, 
,and morally in free associations and to fulfill its 
obligations to the^mily, society, and state.' 
Ywfltli programs emphasize independence in 



ments, sp^ce requirements, and expenditures at 
5-year intervals from'1970 to 1985. (An abridged 
version of the report in English appears in the 
selected reading list, p. 26.) The report provides 
the basis for educattonal ltgislation;and a{3propri- 
artcrtis. It appears that 'the /^LAw* may become the 
central educational planning agency jn the Fed- 
eral Rcptiblic, with the others cooperating with it 
in an advisory capacity. ' ^ . 

Educational research and innovation in the . 
Federal Republic h<jve been intensified in recenj ^ 
j'ears through active participation in the various 
educational programs of the Council of Europe, 
-the UNESCO center at Hamburg, and the Or- 
ganization Tor Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment (OECDJ. Much of the research is done 
by universities, nonuniversity research institutes,*^ 
institutes associated with ministFie3 of education, 
and individuals. Two organizations have bg^n 
particularly active in educational research: The 
German Institiite for International Educational 
Research {Deutsches 'lnstitut fuer Internationale 



organizatior 

s^hcTols and the schools have no responsibility for 
them, although many young teachers Work in the 
youth organizations by choice. C(he organizj^ions 
play a supplementary educaticJnal role and pro- 
vide opportunities and facjji^ for leisure-dme 
activities that are generally not avdfiteble in the 
schools. 



PaJ^rits' Councils J • • ^ ^ 

Parent-school relations find egression through 
parents' councils at various* levels. Councils are 
organized»at the classroom Xq^qY (h^lassenel- 
tembeirat) and a^the schocil level (SchuleltembeiraU). 
I n several States, councils are also organized ^t the 
count^or city and-State levels. Parents' councils 
^erv^ as advisory bodies to school auth6rities and 
as iiViportarit links between the school and the 
community. The councils have no supervisory re- 
sponsibility nor legal authority over school affairs. 

Disagreements between parents and the school 
sometimes arise, in the sdectjon of secoTidany^ 
school ti^cks for theif children. If these dis- 
agY-eements cannot be^sctjtled by discussion or 
compromise, th^ final d^ision rests with the 
school since the ConstitiitiQn defines education as 
a State function. • 
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^ AVendgymnasium 



* SELECTED GLOSSARY . 
t 

English Fachhochschulmfe . 



^^Abtturpruefung .yi 



bschluispntffi^g^. 
Abschlussifugnts 



Fachobnsc^ul^^, 
Fachschuie --c. 
Fachschulreiff _^ 



AUgrmrinbtldrfide Schulr^. . _ 
AUgmrtne fJochschulrnff 

Aufbauzug (pi, -zufge) 



Academic scconda-ry school, ^ 

evening Jjrogram, 
Secondary school leaving cer- 
' tifical'e, the pninary require* 
ment for unlimited admission 
< to h'igher education 
Exan^fTiation for the Abttur ^ 
fcrminal examinatioxi for a 
•* specific «:ht>oI program 

Certificaie,of<ompletion at var- 'Forschung 

ious levels . 

School of.gtneral education * [ \ 
Generar(i,d. unrestrictc;d) ad- 
mission to higher education Gesamthockschuie 
Advanced classes Gesamtsciiule 



Bfruf 

Berufsaufbauschule , 
Berufsfachschule "... 

Berufsschule 

Brruf$spndnschuU . 



Bild ungsforscfnmgZ 

Sildungsplanung ^-..J.. 

Bund .'.rT. A 

Bundesjugendplan 

Bundes minister (or iVfmij- 
terium) fuer Bildung und 
Wissenschafi A . . . . 

Bund'Laender-Kommission 
fuer Bridungsphnuttg 



B 

Occupation 

Extended^yocatioVial school 
Kull-ti me vocational school 
Part-time vocational school 
Vocational school for the handi- 
cap p*ed-— , , 
Eddcational research 
Educational planning 
Federation ^ - 
Federal youth plan 



Deutscher Btldungsrat . 



Diphm -.f-..:. 
Diplqm-I ngenieur 

Dokior A... 

Doktor Habihtation (Dr. 
biL) 




' Elementarstufe 

Eltembeirat 

'Envachsenenbtldurig . 



Facharbetter Skilled worker 

Fachbereich {pi ^ereiche) Academic department • 
Fachgebundene ^Hochschul- 

XfiU Level of education that qualifies 

'^A for admission to higher edu- 
cation in specific subject areas . 

- Piuhhockschule < r..*:? Specialized higher institution 



C 



Grundschule _ 
(jymnaiium - 



Hauptschule*.. 



Hetmatkundf 



Federal Minister (oi^Mipistry) 

of Education and, Science' 

t 

federal-State Commission 
Educational Planning 

D ' 

Gexmau-Education CoOncil or- 
ganized in 1965 to develop 
long.-range plans for the 

; elementary and secondary ^ 
levels 

Diploma 

Engineer with diploma 
' Doctorate (academic degree). 

Second "doctorate required of 
university professors 



Preschool level 
Parents* council 
Adult education 

F 



Hochschule ^ 

Hockschulrahmengesett 
Hochschi4lrnfe - 



Hoeherf. Fachschuie : 



Ingenteur-Graduiert 



I ngenieur schule . 



Institut (pi. Institute) 
fuer Lehrerbtldung 



Kanzter 
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Level of education that qualifies 
for ad<nission to. the spe- 
cialized higber institution 
. '{Fachhochschute), obtained by 
*^comptcting the specialhsed 
secondary school or a'n equiv- 
alerffprogram | ^ 
Specialized secondary schook 

• Technical school"* 

Level ofeducatiop that qualifies 
^ for admission to technical 
""S^J^ool , 

* Research * 



(Comprehensive university 
COmpvehensive school, grades 

'5 throfigh IQ 
Primary .school. ' grades ' 1 

through 4 ' 
Academic secondary school/ 
- grades 5 through i3 

•fl ' • 

.H^lain school, grades 5, through 9 
(^fore 1964, the upper 
elementary level); provides 

< general education * 

_Local geography and comma- 
nity ^tudy; literally, "knowl- 

* edge of h6me" " 
'Higtjereducatton instilution. 

Gejieral higher education law 

Level'of educatibn that (Qualifies 
for admission to higher edu- 

^ ^cation * . 

Higher tec|?nical school. Before 
1968. at t^e secondary 4evel;* 
after 1968, at the tertiary level 
a special liigHer institution 
(Fachhochschule) V 



Certificate received by a 
^ graduate of ♦the cjigineering 

school before l9fi8 
Engineering school, a type of 

highen technical school be- 

> fore 1^68 ' • 
* 

'Teacher-trajnif|^ instit ute (b c- 

low higher .education leveT) -\ 
/for trsCipfng 'elementary^ 
school teachers; recently ele- 
d to the higher education 
6l-as a college of e4ucation 
{Ptfedagogische Hf^bsthule) 

.>.^; 

K -' ^ 

Chancellor, university staff 
. member respoi^ible for all 
fiscal matters 
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Ktndergaertnenn (pi. -gaert^ ^ » 

nefmnen) 'Kindergarten teacher (fem- 

inine) * ' 

Kihdkgaertnmnnensmiruir /institute for training kindergar- 
ten teachers (technical school^ 
level) ' 

KtruUrgartftK Preschool educatioe that is not 

part of the school system 

Ktnderham l.rs- Children's home ' . , 

Kinderhort Children's c^ire center (There iS 

n(5 sharp distinction between 
the Ktnderham anjl the Kin- 
derhort.) ; 

KtrcMtche Hochschule Protestant Church-related . 

^' . ' . "Uigher education institution 

Klasseneltembeirat . Classroom level parents' council 

KolUg - Special university preparatory 

^ • , A school for adults 

Konvent ^ University parliament or as- 

, sembly 
Kunsthochschule ' College of the arts 

L 

Und {pi piender) ^ Stat^ ' 

Undkreis - — - ^""1 county 

landeruehungsheim Country .residential school, a ^ 

private school generally in- 
» eluding the primary and main ^ 

school levels 

* kehrabxhlusspruefung^ Fin^l apprenticeship examina- 

c ; tion * 

/\ . " M 

MetsterschuU - TechnicaPschool for master 

craftsmen 

Medizinische Akadtmte or, • ' 

Mfdtztntschi; Hochschule.. Medical school (higher educa- 
tion level) * 

Mttbesttmmung participation in decisionmak- 

ing, hcKc wi-th special re- 
ference to higher 'education 
' administration 

Numerus Clausus , Latin pl^rase referring to re- 

stnction on enrollments m 
^ - ^ ^ numerous higher education 

^ * fields because of lack of 

facilities "* 

Oberschuhmt (pi. -^lemter) Regional education office 
P ^ 

Paeddgogtsches Instttut (pi- 

Paedagogtsche Institute) . Same as instttut fuer Uhrerbil- 
dung 

Paedagogtsche HcchschuU CQllege of education (higher 

education level) 

Planungsausschuis fuer den 

Hochschulbau Planning, Committee for Uni- 

vers^y Construction 
Philosophisch^Theologische . * *• r 

Hochschule .1...^^.^^^^- Roman Catholic Qburch- 
. ^ , related higher education in- 

stitution 



Phystkum .^...^P^cjiminary. examination in 

^mcHkal school 
Pnmarstufe Primary school level 

R 

Realschulabschluss 1 Completion of the Realschule 

Realschule _ Middle^ school, grades 5 

through fO. Provides general 
education at a more advanced 
■ level than that of the main 
school. 

• Regierungsbeetrk Re^onal administrative unit 

Retfej^fung^ - Same ^% Abiturpruefung - 

Reifezeugnis 7. Same as Abttur 

f^fl^tor - Re&or- head of a university: to- 

day, 'frequently ^renamed'- 
\ ' . president 

• v.- * « ' ' 

Sachkunde - Study of basic science and 

tecffitt>logy and general 
knowledge of the r@dern 
. world (the revised elementary 

^ — ^ social studies course): liter- 

ally, "Vj}Ov> ledge of things * 

Schulamt - City or county school office • 

SchuU (P»- Schulen) School 

Schtiifltembetrat School-level parents' council 

SchulkoUegium Regional schoo^office 

Scintt^ Superintendent of schools * 

SekundarstufeJ, II ' Secondary level I, 11 

Sonderschule * School for the handicapped 

SonderschulktndergQiten Kindergarten fof the handi- 

^ capped 
Soztalwxssenschaftltches Gym- ^ . 

rmsium -I Social science. (academic) secdli- 

^ dary school 

Sporthochschule College of sport ^ 

Stadt {pi StaedU) Ci^ty * - 

^'Staendtge Konferenz der Kul- , * " 

tusmtntster der Laen^eiK-L. Permanent 'Conference of 
L, ^* Mini^^ersiof Education and 

^ Cultural Affairs of the States 

St^dtensemtnar Professional training institute 

for secondary school teachers 

Studtenrat Title of secondary school 

, » teacher with permanent cer- 

tification 



Techntkerschule Technical school that trains ad- 

* vanced industrial technicians 

Techntschis Cymnastum Tec^inicai (academic/ secondary 
^ * ^school 

Technische^Hochschule Technical university (institute 

of technology) ' 

Techntsche Oberschule Same as Technisches Gymnasium^ 

Technlsche Vntversttaet .J... ^Tim^TisTechntscht Hochschule * « 

, T^etamtltche Hochschule ... College of Veterinary Medicine 



Vntversttaet (pi. ^ Vniyer- 
stiaeten) .'.l-Il— University 



• * • i . 

'\ * 0, J ' Gerrtian rectors and pres* 

idents oT ^institutions of *^ 

Verband Dfutschef Pnvatsfhw ^ ' higher education 

len ..^.JL^.i Association of German 1>nvatc* WirUchaftsgymnasium Commercial (academic) secon- ** • 

Schools . ^ C * ' M^ry school 

Vomochsfhule School of adult education or^ . Wtssenschaftltche Hochsc%'ule ^ Universities, equivalent jnstTtu- 

^ "people's college" ^ -) ' \ * tions. and colleges of educa- - 

VqlksschuU..^,:.,..T...., £leMentary.*school. inclju^ling , tio^^; literally, •scientific 

what is now called the . ^ / • - ' higher institution" ' '* 

^ GrundschuU and the Wtssmschaftsrat Science' Council, organized in ' . 

^QHP^^Mf , ' 1957 to develop long-raiYgc^ 

Vorschule ^! Preschool education that is part . plans for higher education 



^ of the formal school syste'm 

W 



Wfstdfutsrh^' RHitorekh ^' ^ ^^^ * -Zwexter Bildungsxveg ''Secoi^dJ\'ay,*^ desigjnVung spe- 

1ferenz{VfKK) West Gerni^n Rectors ^Confer- ' • cial arr^ngemeni|y^f5acquir- 

, • ence, an associattbn of West - * ing the Abitur > ' 
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